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20 YEARS 
A G O 
ON AUGUST 1, 1882 
the house of 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


was founded, and assumed 
the tasK of converting the 
world to the use of writing 
machines 


Size of Remington 


business = 8 


THEN 





20 years of steady and 
unbroken progress 
have carried the name and 
fame of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


EVERYWHERE 


It is to-day recognized in 
every country on earth as 
the standard writing machine 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 


327 Broadway, = = New York 








The man who wrote these words, said 


THIS IS NOT AN ADVERTISE. 

MENT, but is the sincere and ~ 
gratuitous advice of the Editor | 
of Medical Talk. 


“There is a vast multitude of people in this 
country making a futile attempt to do some | 
thing with scarcely enough vitality to keep ~ 
them from falling to pieces, 


What these people need is a place like the Nord- © 
rach, where a man can become a babe again and 
take milk, rest, massage, air and sunshine, and be 
come thoroughly rested through and through. 


The Nordrach Milk & Rest Cure (formerly of ™ 
Stamford, Conn.), now in Southern Catskills. has 
all the tested methods of Physiologic Therapeu- 
tics, Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and Min 
eral Baths and Massage. Send for pamphlet. 


Ghe NORDRACH MILK @ REST CVE 


Phoenicia, Ulster Co., New York c 




















If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understz , 
Handling Real Estat 


you will be interested in prope ) 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to whic 
we hold title and which we mis 
realize on to settle an accoufll 

Pictures, description, etc., sé 
on application, or call at our offié 
and we will give full particulaf 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. 0, 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 
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The Twelfth Annual 


EDUCATION NUMBER 


Of THE INDEPENDENT will be published next week (August 7th), and will contain an 
unusual number of articles of special interest to educators and the general public. 
A tentative table of contents is given below: 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE WOMAN.—Mary S&S. Daniels 


An account of an American girl’s experiences as a student in the American 
School at Athens, and some advice to prospective Grecian students and tourists. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE BUSINESS MAN.— 


David Starr Jordan 


This is an essay by the President of Leland Stanford, Jr., University that will 
prove of value to all young men entering a business life and all older ones al- 
ready in. 


CONCERNING THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION.—M. V. O'Shea 


An argument to prove that all good theory is practical and all good practice 
theoretical. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
—T. GC. Martin 


This is a discussion of the theory and practice of the new correspondence schools 
that have grown so rapidly and silently during the past decade and are doing 
so much for the educational needs of certain classes. 


HOW THE SCHOOL STRENGTHENS INDIVIDUALITY. — 
Hon. Wm. T. Harris 


A Characteristic and thoughtful article by the United States Commissioner 
of Education. : 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WASHINGTON. — 


Frederick Law Olmstead 
An illustrated article showing the plans for the beautifying of the Capital. 


SORROWS AND JOYS OF A COLLEGE PRESIDENT.— 
Charles F. Thwing 


A multitude of readers will enjoy these leaves from the experience of a success- 
ful college president. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pupils. 
Combines advantages of large and well equipped day-school 
with attractive home life in family of cipals. Send 
for Manual. 











Georgia 
AGNES SCOTT INSTITUTE. 


Ga.). 
Eastern Colleges. 
the mild, even climate of the South. For catalogue, address 
F. H. Gaines, D.D., Decatur, Ga. 








Maryland 


SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 
915 North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Md. 


6iet year. Oct. 1, 1902 1ss DUFF, 
4 MI8Ss PENDLETON, { Principals. 








Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Rion HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 

Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Mass. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 














CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 

Special attention given to boys preparing for college. Location 
exceptionally attractive, near the historic village of Concord. 
Ball _ tennis courts, and boat house. A fay, school with 
individual attention. THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Rev. SaAmMvuzEL V.COoLgz, A.M., D.D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17 1902. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high-school graduates and others. Art 
and music. Experienced teachers, Native French and German. 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam au! electricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within 
thirty miles of Boston Catalogue and views on application to the 
President. Norton Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, " Springfield, Mass., 
Offers to parents the advantages of a good private school tn all 
the studies of a girl’s education Athletic grounds, nasium. 
lilustrated Catalogue H. Dr and Mrs. John MacDuftie. 


cNoward Sentinary 


For Girls and Young Ladies D SEN 
Famous for the excellent results it has achieved, 4Qy . 
for the earnest spirit of its staff of teachers and 

the homelike atmosphere of its school life. Large 

endowments have made low terms possible— 

$350 to $400 a year. Academic, College Pre- 

paratory and Special Courses. 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass, 











rap NIC INSTITUT 
Ph.D., -- Presiiene % 
Civ trical Kngineering, Chemistry, 
eneral Science. Extensive Laboratories. Catalogue, 
showin itions filled by graduates, mailed ._ Expenses 
low. 35th year. Address J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar, 
Wercester, Mass. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
122d year will open on Wednesday, September 17,192. F 
pe with 1 pamphlet of views, ad — ’ es 
Exeter, N. H. HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 








New York 





New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , *.227:;. 


Prepares for any college. Boys 10 to 14 years at ti 
entrance preferred. References: Bishop Huntin on, Bishen 
Whitehead, 4 College Presidents. J.B. WHEELER, A. M., Prin, 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound morals, 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the most 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Ohio 





OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE -ertember 24, 1902, 


A progressive Christian College, thesonghly equip with libra- 
ries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia. Seventeen buildings. 
Departments: The College, the Academy, the Theological Semi- 
nary. the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Drawing and 
Painting, and a four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training 
for Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1882 students last year. For 
full information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Pennsylvania 


CORNWELLS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Gornwells-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 
For boys. Located on a beautiful estate of 85 acres. With- 
in easy access of New York and meg Individual 
instruction. Unexcelled opportunities. thing, boating, 
tennis, bowling, etc. Terms $400. Liberal discount to sons 
of clergy, army and navy officers. 
For catalogue address 





The Head Master. 





Virginia 


ROANOK 





COLLEGE, 
50th Year. 
also Com’1 Course. German, French 
', 22,000 volumes. Mountain 

rooms. ses small. Catalogue 
ree. Address the President, Salem, Va. 


—_——— 





Theological Seminaries 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Opens August 19. Reorganized faculty of distinguished 
ability and facility. Special courses by Professors Star- 
buck, author of ‘‘ Psychology of Religion,’ and Stratton of 
Philosophical Department, University of California. 
University opportunities tis. Thorough training. Elec 
tives, B. D. and Diploma Courses. Address 
Pres. J. K. McLEAN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Un ualled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Special instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, 5 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Sept. 24th 


barns, rot water. Mu 
M 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


ARM FOR SALE in the Berkshire Hills, Farm of 280 

acres on the main road through the county. Two houses, new 
st be sold to close estate. 

S. WARREN CRISSEY, Great Barrington, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all branches 
of theological study. Elective system. Large library. 
Special lectures upon missionary and practical questions. 
Student associate work in Boston and other city churches. 
For catalogues or information apply to 


PROFESSOR C. 0. DAY. 





WANTED. 

Active, educated men to represent the New International Ency- 
clopedia in Eastern, Middle and Southern States. Weekly 7 
or qareety Feat Give age, experience, references. DODD- 
MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed a 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 








READING NOTICES 


LASELL SEMINARY. 

Lasell Seminary for Young Women, Auburndale, Mass., is 
one of those rare schools which really fit women for homes. 
In fact, that is its motto, and | wise parents consider 
a Lasell diploma better than a college degree for all non- 
professional girls. Besides scientific and technical instruc- 
tion in all branches it teaches business law, home sanita- 
tion dress cutting and nerve training. Inspiration, beauty 
and health are combined in the location of Lasell Seminary. 
Within ten miles of Boston, and convenient to its museu 
lectures and literary influences, it has every facility for 
accomplishing its p ses, while adding to the physical 
well-being of its students. It is a thoroughly up-to-date 
school of limited numbers. To thoughtful 
means much, for success is not measured by a large school, 
but the making of a woman “‘ nobly planned.” The charges 
are very low considering the free advantages, only $600 a 
year. An interesting catalogue, giving a history of the 
school, will be sent free. 





NEW ENGLAND GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

The recent appearance of the New England Conservatory 
Year Book,in new and attractive form, shows extension 
and elaboration in all departments of this great musical 
institution, The most progressive step that has been taken 
during the school year just closed has been the establish- 
ment of a School of Opera as one of the departments of 
the Conservatory. The brilliant success of its initial per- 
formance in Boston on May 28rd attracted widespread and 
enthusiastic praise that ly justifies the new movement. 
In the coming autumn, September 18th, the Conservatory 
will establish itself in its new home on Huntington Avenue, 
the most magnificent conaereeteny Sees in the world, 
designed especially for its use. The faculty list of the 
Conservatory has m materially increased by the addi- 
tion of instructors of international reputation, and all in- 
dications point to a new and most successful era for the 
institution, Nothwithstanding tne increased expense 
necessitated by this policy of enlargement, there has been 
no change in the tuition charges, the liberal gifts and 
patronage of prominent citizens having made it possible to 
eep the cost of tuition at the low level of previous years. 








»- SUMMER 
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VERMONT 
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Ust of hotels and ouses, 
Board — per week upward. 


Malled for 4c. 
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MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


Opens “—— 20. 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CoO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 


1,200 feet elevation. 
olf links and all other amusements. 
N. S. HOWE, Manager. 


Post office address Pawling, N.Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, 


1 Madison Ave., New York. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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*New London and Providence, 

*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 

Springfield and Worcester, 

. *New London and Providence, 
-M. *New London and Providence, 

*Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
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nrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 
4 Cc. T. HE TEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 
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“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS ” 











This is one of the most compiete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist 
those who are wondering where they 
will go to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 











It all depends up- 
on what you want 
in a soap. If you 
require simply a 
dirt remover, al- 
most any soap will 
do. But if you 
care at all about 
the thing which is 
to be washed, you 
must think twice 
before you act. 
Any soap will 
clean linens and 
muslins, but Ivory 
Soap stops with 
the dirt and leaves 
no odor. 
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Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co.’s 
LENSES or SHUTTERS 


must. have been used to make the pictures. That, is the only condition. The exhibits will 
Genre, ‘compete costs nothing to enter 
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Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co. 


Incorporated 1866 
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Survey of the World 


At the farewell audience 
given to Governor Taft 
by the Pope, the latter 
said he was satisfied and happy because 
of the results of the recent negotiations, 
which, he was confident, would be the 
starting point for a complete settlement 
of the pending questions. An Apostolic 
Delegate would soon be appointed. “I 
will see,” said the Pope, “ that orders be 
given to him as to his work, over which 
I will watch personally.” He expressed 
great esteem for American methods in 
To the 


The Problem of 
the Friars 


dealing with Church questions. 
Governor he gave a gold quill and pen, 
bearing the Papal arms; to Bishop 
O'Gorman a jeweled cross; to Judge 
Smith and Major Porter, jubilee med- 
als; and to Mrs. Taft an enamel repro- 
duction of an ancient painting of St. 


Ursula. To the President he sent an au- 
tograph letter and his portrait in mosaic. 
—Archbishop Ireland has given to the 
press a long statement concerning these 
negotiations. He expresses confidence— 
based partly on private advices—that a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties 
will be reached. He also severely criti- 
cises “ irresponsible Church societies and 
newspaper editors ” for their recent ut- 
terances, saying that “the agitation in 
certain Catholic quarters did no honor to 
those who participated in it,” and who 
“Spoke and acted without due knowl- 
edge. They should first,” he continues, 
“have been absolutely certain that injus- 
tice had been done to their co-religion- 
ists, and then, if it had been done, should 
have softght a remedy by appeal to the 
proper officials before raising in public 
irritating clamors : ” 

“There should have been no haste to lay 
blame upon the Government, which was doing 
its best to bring order out of chaos, and, above 


all, no charges should have been made against 
the intentions of the Government. 

“It was the rankest rashness and rankest 
injustice to intimate that the Government in- 
tended to proselytize in the Philippines or to 
do aught to detach the inhabitants from the 
Catholic faith. To know irf the slightest de- 
gree Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Root, or Mr. Taft, 
is to be certain that nothing of the kind could 
have been thought of or could have been 
tolerated. 

“ Never did there reside in the White House 

a man more fair-minded and impartial in re- 
ligious matters, more resolute to give all 
classes of citizens the religious rights granted 
them by the Constitution, and to protect them 
in those rights, than Theodore Roosevelt. 
During his Administration it is unqualifiedly 
absurd to imagine that Governmental acts 
could be such as to deny or impair the re- 
ligious rights of any people or tribe over whom 
floats the American flag.” 
He quotes from a letter in which the 
Rev. W. D. McKinnon, a Catholic priest 
living in the archiepiscopal palace at Ma- 
nila, declares that Governor Taft “ has 
not a particle of bigotry in his make up.” 
The Administration could have given no 
stronger proof of its fairmindedness 
than to respond graciously to the wishes 
of the Vatican that a messenger from 
the American Government should go to 
Rome to discuss matters directly with the 
Pope and.his advisers; and “ American 
Catholics should be forever most grate- 
ful to Mr. Roosevelt for his noble ac- 
tion.” Turning to the friars and the 
schools, he says: 


“If the American Government sincerely be- 
lieved that the four landlord religious orders 
of the Philippines—those that have been for 
centuries intimately linked with the Spanish 
régime, its agents and representatives—were 
an obstacle to the pacification of the islands, 
why see in this an opposition to the whole 
Church? As if those four orders were specific- 


1799 





1800 


ally the Church, and the native priests, Jesuits, 
Capuchins and Lazarists, whom the Gov- 
ernment does not disturb, did not also repre- 
sent it, and as if others, as well as the Gov- 
ernment officials, were not of the opinion that 
the peace of the islands would be much en- 
hanced by the absence of the landlord orders. 

“And as to schools in the Philippines, why 
not, when the presence of non-Catholic teach- 
ers is talked of, state that out of a total of 5,000 
teachers, 3,500 are Filipino Catholics? Why 
not state that Father McKinnon is a member 
of the School Board of Manila? And why, 
when mention is made of non-Catholic teach- 
ers, allow the false impression to go abroad 
that many of these were ministers and active 
proselytizers? And why not remember that, 
by the law of the islands, clergymen who are 
ministers in any place of organized congre- 
gations may three times a week teach re- 
ligion in the’ schools of the place, the condi- 
tion that they be. ministers of organized con- 
gregations virtually confining the privilege to 
the Catholic priesthood? ” 


In conclusion he says that the agitation 
he is reproving comes from only a few, 
and that “ American Catholics as a body 
trust the Government, and in the pres- 
ent issues trust. the Holy See and hold 
their souls in peace.”—Three days after 
this was published, two Augustinian 
friars—the Rev. James P. O’Reilly, of 
Lawrence, Mass., and the Rev. Wiliam 
A. Jones, of St. Augustine College, Ha- 
vana—saw the President by appointment 
and presented resolutions adopted by the 
American Augustinians two weeks ago. 
These say that the Philippine Augustin- 
ians have been unjustly assailed and de- 
famed, “deplore the disposition of the 
Government to discredit their services,” 
and protest against the removal of them 
as a violation of the treaty.—It is said 
that American priests cannot be obtained 
for the islands because there are not 
enough to supply the needs of the States. 
Rumor predicts the appointment of 
Bishop Sebastian Messmer, Professor of 
Canon Law iy the Catholic University 
at Washington, to be Archbishop of Ma- 


nila. 
& 


Mr. Bryan began his short 
tour in the East with a long 
address at the banquet of the 
New England Democratic League, on 
the beach at Nantasket. He was pre- 
ceded by Mr. E. M. Shepard, Tam- 
many’s unsuccessful candidate for May- 


Political 
Topics 
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or of New York, who declared that the 
issue of tariff reform was now “ irre- 
vocably at the forefront.” Mr. Bryan’s 
complimentary references to Mr. Shep- 
ard led some to think that he might be 
willing to give that gentleman his sup- 
port for the Presidential nomination in 
1904. The subject of his speech was 
Democratic harmony. No Democrat 
more earnestly desired harmony, he said, 
for no one had suffered more from lack 
of it; but “ to attempt to patch up an ap- 
parent harmony with those who are not 
in sympathy with Democratic purposes,” 
he added, “is not only a waste of time, 
but would prove disastrous.”—It is an- 
nounced that Henry T. McCall will suc- 
ceed Augustus T. Wimberley as Collect- 
or of Customs in New Orleans at the 
expiration of the latter’s term. The ap- 
pointment of Wimberley was very dis- 
tasteful to the good people of New Or- 
leans and was said to have been made at 
the request of Senator Hanna in recog- 
nition of Wimberley’s services as a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana delegation in the 
national convention of 1896.—Senator 
McLaurin, of South Carolina, has de- 
clined the offer of an appointment to the 
bench in the Court of Claims, because he 
was accused of seeking the place as a re- 
ward for his support of the Republican 
policy in the Senate.—Miss Rebecca J. 
Taylor, a clerk in the War Department 
who was dismissed for publishing a 
sharp attack upon the President, with 
reference to the conduct of the army, has 
brought suit against Secretary Root, as- 


serting that her dismissal was in viola- 


tion of law, and demanding that she be 
reinstated.—Secretary Shaw, referring 
to statements recently published, says he 
has had no idea of making any rule for 
limiting the tenure of responsible officers 
in the Treasury Department to five years. 


& 


A newspaper in Havana 
publishes an interview with 
President Palma, who finds 
ground for encouragement in the large 
investments of American capital in Cw 
ban property and industries. Te acqui- 
sition by Americans of all the Cuban 
cigar factories, of much land and of 
many sugar estates, shows, he thinks, 
that they have confidence in the eco 
nomic future of the island. He adds 
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that the European sugar bounties are 
soon to be abolished, that. there are fa- 
vorable indications of reciprocity with 
the United States, and that when the 
economic problem has been solved the 
political situation will present no diffi- 
culties. Annexation is not the remedy, 
he says, for Cuba, because it will not 
take place at a time when the present 
population can be benefited by it, nor 
until the influence of the Latin element 
in the island has ceased.—Major Bar- 
bour, formerly Sanitary Commissioner 
at Santiago, says that in that province 
there are 14,000 unemployed laborers, 
the number increasing daily. The re- 
sult of a continuation of present condi- 
tions there, he asserts, will be riot, 
brigandage and anarchy. Albert Gard- 
ner Robinson says that the sum turned 
over to the present Government by Gen- 
eral Wood, $689,000, was subject to ob- 
ligations much exceeding that amount, 
and that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for the coming six months will 
exceed by several millions the available 
revenue-——An association called the 
Cuban-American League, with head- 
quarters at Washington, is striving to 
influence public opinion in support of 
annexation, and also to procure the re- 
election of Senator Mason in IIlinois.— 
In Porto Rico the Federal party, the 
members of which did not vote at the 
first election under American rule, is 
preparing to take part in the coming 
election, and has recently adopted reso- 
lutions in support of President Roose- 
velt’s administration, the Republican 
party in the United States, American in- 
stitutions and the present government 
of the island. The Civil Service Com- 
mission’s review of the examinations at 
San Juan shows that the percentage of 
failures was larger among American ap- 
plicants than among Porto Ricans, and 
that the natives were far ahead in 
geography, altho the examination in that 
subject related only to the United States. 
ss 
It is now known that 
the four school teachers 
: who disappeared in 
Cebu on June roth were murdered by 
ladrones. Their bodies have been found. 
The leader of the band of ladrones has 
been killed, and eight of his followers 
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are in custody. The teachers were John 
D. Wells, of Providence; Louis A. 
Thomas, of Newark, N. J.; Ernest Ha- 
ger, of Cincinnati, and Clyde A. France, 
of Berea, Ohio.—In Mindanao, the Sul- 
tan of Bacolod, who recently demanded 
that the American troops should with- 
draw from the island, has sent to the 
American commander a friendly letter, 
in which he says he does not want to 
fight, but is willing to take part in a con- 
ference concerning the situation. The 
Sultan of Binadayan is held as a hostage 
while our forces are demanding the sur- 
render of the Moros who treacherously 
attacked two soldiers a few weeks ago.— 
The retirement of General Smith by the 
President is disapproved by some army 
officers. General Fitzhugh Lee (re- 
tired) offers excuses for General Smith 
and remarks that the President’s action 
was not strictly in accord with military 
usage. Captain Groesbeck, recently 


Judge Advocate at Manila, praises the 
General, and is reported to have com- 
mended the use of the “ water cure” as 
follows: “ It is harmless and has been of 
great service. 


As a combination of sim- 
plicity and effectiveness it is an institu- 
tion which will some day be appreciated 
at its full value and come into general 
use as a means of extracting information 
from prisoners of war.” The War De- 
partment has asked him to say whether 
he really made these remarks.—Major 
Glenn, tried by court’ martial for using 
the “ water cure,” was found guilty and 
sentenced to pay a fine of $50 and be sus- 
pended for a month. The sentence has 
been approved by the President.—Since 
the beginning of hostilities, the number 
of deaths in the Philippine armyhas been 
4,155 , of which 2,582 were due to dis- 
ease: 1,005 were killed in battle or died 
of wounds received in the field. Ten of- 
ficers and 72 enlisted men committed sui- 


cide. 
& 


The New York Board of 
Aldermen has rejected, by a 
vote of 56 to 10, the fran- 
chise approved by Mayor Low and the 
Rapid Transit Commission for the tun- 
nels and underground station upon 
which the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is prepared to spend $50,000,000. 
Among, the reasons given for this action 


Tunnels in 
New York 
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were these: That the franchise was one 
in perpetuity ; that the compensation was 
inadequate; that there was no provision 
for the employment of union labor ; that 
the grant would establish a railroad mo- 
nopoly; that the tunnel route would 
transfer the commerce of the city to the 
eastern end of Long Island; that the 
company was not required to construct 
by the sides of its tubular tunnels pipe 
galleries for the water pipes, gas mains, 
telegraph and telephone wires of the 
city. Under this franchise the com- 
pany’s annual payment was to be $75,- 
535 for the first ten years, and $114,871 
for the next fifteen years, and there was 
to be a readjustment every 25 years. The 
company would not undertake the great 
project if the franchise were not one in 
perpetuity. Another franchise will be 
submitted to the Aldermen. The com- 
pany, it is predicted, will agree to pay 
the workmen $2 for an eight-hour day, 
and to pay the city a percentage of the 
tunnel’s receipts. It is expected that the 
franchise, so modified, will be accepted 
in September.—The subway cr tunnel 
for local passenger traffic, now in proc- 
ess of construction from the Post Office 
northward to the Harlem River, is to be 
prolonged southward to the Battery, and 
thence under the East River to the Flat- 
bush Avenue Railway station in Brook- 
lyn. For this work the bid of the Bel- 
mont-McDonald Syndicate, which is 
making the subway, has been accepted. 
The same syndicate has offered to con- 
struct, for a very low price, a branch of 
the subway up Broadway from Union 
Square to Forty-second Street, making 
a connection with the projected under- 
ground station of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. This branch will be built, and a 
second East River tunnel, extending di- 
rectly from the City Hall in Brooklyn to 
the City Hall in New York, will be con- 
structed. 
, & 


The situation at the 
anthracite coal mines 
remained unchanged 
at the beginning of the present week. 
Some think that in response to the re- 
quest of the recent convention other 
unions will find work for 20,000 strikers 
or even more. The policy of the mine 
owners is to wait until the miners sur- 


The Strike at the 
Coal Mines 


render—“ until they return of their own 
volition,” the president of one of the 
coal railroad companies says. After a 
conference with his associates on the 
22d, President Baer said to the press 
that the operators were not planning any 
partial resumption of work, and that 
he thought the strikers could not hold 
out much longer. In an interview pub- 
lished two or three days later he was 
represented as saying that the coal presi- 
dents were going to settle the strike in 
their own way, and that no outside influ- 
ence could change their determination, 
whether the strikers remained out for 
a year or for eternity—A decision made 
by Judge Jackson, of the United States 
District Court, at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
in the cases of strikers and others for 
violation of the injunction issued by him 
has been severely criticised by all the 
labor leaders. Six of the accused men 
were sent to jail. Three of these were 
organizers in the service of the miners’ 
union. Sentence was suspended in the 
case of “ Mother Jones,” the union agi- 
tator. The following passage in the de- 
cision is the one that excited the anger 
of organized labor: 

“ While I recognize the right of all laborers 
to combine for the purpose of protecting all 
their lawful rights, I do not recognize the 
right of laborers to conspire together to com- 
pel employes, who are not dissatisfied with 
their work in the mines, to lay down their 
picks and quit their work without a just or 
proper reason therefor, merely to gratify a 
professional set of agitators, organizers, and 
walking delegates, who roam all over the 
country as agents for some combination, who 
are vampires that live and fatten on the honest 
labor of the coal miners of the country, and 
who are busybodies, creating dissatisfaction 
among a class of people who are quiet and 
well disposed and do not want to be dis- 
turbed.” 

The offense in this case was the making 
of speeches at public meetings of strik- 
ers. President Mitchell and other offi- 
cers of the union will endeavor to pro- 
cure the release of the imprisoned men 
by habeas corpus proceedings. 

st 

In June of the year 1900 a 
Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Port of London 
and to recommend improvements in its 


The Port of 
London 
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management. This committee has now 
issued its report in a large Blue Book of 
some two hundred pages, with appen- 
dices and charts. - The first part of the 
report describes the main characteristics 
of the river and estuary and also the vol- 
ume and character of the trade of the 
Port of London, which is shown to be 
still, as it has been for at least two hun- 
dred years, the greatest in the world. 
The following table shows the increase 
in trade for four decades: 
ToTaL NET TONNAGE OF SHIPPING ENTERED AND 
CLEARED WITH CARGO (FOREIGN TRADE ONLY) 
AT THE Port oF LONDON. 


1869... cc ccccccevecess 6,102,686 
1850... cocciescucsscds 4,372,367 


Increase upon 1859. 1,730,319, or 39 per cent. 


6,102,686 
Increase upon 1869. 2,678,983, or 43 per cent. 


1608... ses Ocvcvcosses 12,071,671 
8,781,669 


Increase upon 1879. 3,290,002, or 37 per cent, 


15,286,643 
$00... cuscnaratnniel 12,071,671 


Increase upon 1889. 3,214,972, or 26 per cent, 


The comparison of the trade of London 
with that of other northern continental 
ports shows, however, that the increase 
in trade at London has not kept pace 
with the growth at Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and elsewhere. The import trade of 
London has always consisted of two 
branches—one the import of goods to be 
consumed or used in the London district, 
the other the import of goods destined 
for re-export to other parts of the world. 
The chief increase in the import trade is 
due to the growth in the consuming pow- 
er of London itself. The volume of 
goods brought to the port for re-expor- 
tation has grown very little, owing to a 
number of manifest reasons, such as the 
opening up of new trade routes, and es- 
pecially the creation of the Suez Canal. 
The report then proceeds to show how 
smaller ships have been displaced by 
greater ones, and how this increase in 
the number of large vessels entering has 
had much to do with the difficulties 
which the committee was created to in- 
vestigate. The second part of the report 
deals with the controlling authorities of 
the river Thames, exclusive of the dock 
companies. The chief authority is the 
so-called Thames Conservancy, which 
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was created in 1857 and took over pow- 
ers formerly exercised by the City Cor- 
poration. Another authority is the Trin- 
ity House, which controls the pilotage, 
lighting and buoying of the river and its 
estuary. The commissioners dwell at 
some length upon the question of com- 
pulsory pilotage and recommend its abol- 
ition. The most interesting part of the 
report is the review of the history of the 
docks and the discussion of the questions 
touching on their administration. The 
chief docks are the large group now 
combined in the hands of the London 
and India Docks Company, and it was 
the attempt of this company to obtain 
further privileges from Parliament 
which actually started the present inves- 
tigation. This company owns large 
bonded warehouses, and at the time of 
its origin most of the goods imported 
passed from the incoming vessels to 
these bonded warehouses. Owing to 
certain assistance given in the collection 
of customs duties this company received 
extraordinary privileges from the Gov- 
ernment, and was able to enrich itself 
from the dues on goods taken from ship- 
board to the warehouses. Now other 
bonded warehouses have grown up, and 
the custom of transferring goods imme- 
diately from incoming vessels to barges 
of great size and carrying capacity has 
also become common. The dock com- 
panies complain that about three-fourths 
of the goods now brought into the docks 
are thus conveyed away by barges free 
of the charge which was formerly col- 
lected from the warehouses. In this way 
their revenues have diminished, and they 
are unable to adapt the docks to the in- 
crease of trade and the revolution in the 
dimensions of ships. Herein lie the real 
difficulties under which the Port of Lon- 
don labors. The commissioners conclude 
this part of the report by the following 
general observations : 


“On the one hand the dock companies sug- 
gest the repeal of the free water clause, a 
measure which, though perhaps not unjust in 
itself, would disturb the business organization 
of the river which has been evolved by the 
experience of a hundred years. On the other 
hand, it was, in effect, contended that, in 
principle, commercial misfortunes should lie 
where they have fallen; that great river in- 
terests which have not been unfortunate 
should not be disturbed in order to assist 
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those which have been; and that the vital need 
for financial strength would be better secured 
by the creation of a new body responsible to 
the public, than by strengthening, as against 
other interests, companies responsible to 
shareholders.” 


After the comparison of London with 
various other ports, the commissioners 
recommend the creation of a single port 
authority, giving as their reason for this 
change the fact that it is impossible as 
things now stand to carry out any im- 
provements by reason of the division of 
powers among various authorities and 
companies. They report a number of 
plans from various interested persons 
which might improve the conditions at 
London, but leave a choice of these plans 
to be determined by the single authority 
when such is created. They think it will 
be necessary to purchase the docks and 
the warehouses from their present own- 
ers and place them under the control of 
this single authority. They suggest that 
the authority consist of about forty per- 
sons, partly nominated and partly 
elected. They propose that the nomi- 
nated members should be appointed by 
the following: 

(a) By the London County Council. ..11 members. 
(b) By the City Corporation 

c 
(a) 
(ey 
(f) 


(9g) 
(h) 


By the Trinity House 

By the Kent County Council 

By the Essex County Council.... 1 
By the London Chamber of Com- 


(i) By the Governors of the Bank of 
England from among persons be- 
longing to the mercantile com- 
munity of London 


(2) That the elected members should 
be elected by different groups of voters 
—viz.: 

(j) By the over-sea (or ocean) trading 


ship owners. 
(k) By the short-sea trading ship 


“ 


5 members. 


(l) By the wharfingers and owners of 
private warehouses on the river. 3 

(m) By owners of lighters, barges and 
river craft, including river pas- 
senger steamers 

(n) By railway companies connecting 
with the docks 


The report estimates the money which 
should be expended within ten years on 
permanent improvements of the river 
channels as £2,500,000, and the amount 
to be expended upon improving the pres- 
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ent docks and constructing new ones as 
£450,000. 
& 


Two important trea- 
ties have been con- 
cluded between Great 
Britain and countries of the Far East. 
With Japan she has entered into an 
agreement mutually guaranteeing Kor- 
ea’s independence and pledging assist- 
ance to that country in all important 
questions affecting her internal and ex- 
ternal policy. With China, on the other 
hand, she has practically concluded a 
commercia! treaty, which will go into ef- 
fect if the other Powers enter into simi- 
iar engagements. There are thirteen ar- 
ticles in the treaty, all of which have been 
accepted unconditionally by the Chinese 
Government. These articles contain va- 
rious provisions for regulating trade- 
marks, bonded warehouses, the naviga- 
tion of rivers, the establishment of a na- 
tional currency, liabilities of joint stock 
companies, mining rights, etc. Article 
8, the most important of the treaty, pro- 
vides that China shall abolish all likin 
duties and internal taxation of every sort 
on British goods, and in their place im- 
pose a surtax on the customs duties pro- 
vided for by the Protocol of 1901. The 
likin was originally a tax on all sales 
within the Empire and was imposed as a 
war measure after the Tai-Ping rebel- 
lion. Its effect on foreign commerce was 
to lay an internal customs duty on all im- 
ported goods carried from point to point 
of the Empire. A further consequence 
of the new treaty, if accepted by the 
other Powers, will be to open four new 
ports in January, 1904—viz., Cang-Sha, 
Ngan-King, Wou-digien and Wei-Chow. 


Great Britain and 
the Far East 


The energetic measures 
adopted by Premier 
Combes to carry out the 
letter of the Associations Law by closing 
all unauthorized Congregationist schools 
have stirred up something like a little 
tempest throughout France. As these 
schools by complying with a law which 
is really not intolerant in its demands 
might open next autumn, it is not en- 
tirely easy to understand the bitterness 
of the feud. The schools chiefly affected 
are the primary institutions conducted 
by nuns of various orders. As a matter 


Closing the 
French Schools 
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of fact the strongest opposition to the 
enforcement of the law is encountered 
in Paris and in Brittany—in Paris, 
where the Nationalists have joined arms 
with the Clericals and made the contest 
more a mere matter of hostility to the 
Government than a question of religion, 
and in Brittany, where since the days of 
the Chouans and earlier the Church has 
kept a fanatical hold on the people. In 
the capital a number of prominent men, 
authors such as M. Coppée and M. Le- 
maitre and others, have made speeches 
charging the Government with all kinds 
of sinister intentions against popular 
liberty; and M. Coppée, known to 
American readers by his exquisite tales, 
was on July 22d actually arrested on the 
charge of resisting the police. There 
was difficulty in dispersing crowds in 
Paris during the whole of ‘last week, but 
the climax was reached on Sunday, 
when a crowd of some 15,000 people 
gathered in the Place de la Concorde 
with the express intention of making a 
display against the Government on the 
one side and of preventing such a dis- 
play on the other. The Clericals and 
anti-Clericals were about equal in num- 
ber, many well-dressed women being in 
each party. There was a deal of breath 
expended, cries of “ Liberty!” “ Long 
live the Sisters!” “Vive la Répub- 
lique!” and “ Down with the Priests!” 
resounding on every side, and the police 
with the mounted municipal guards had 
much trouble in keeping the mob con- 
stantly moving, but nothing serious oc- 
curred. In Paris and elsewhere crowds 
of Clerical sympathizers have gathered 
about some of the nuns’ schools to pre- 
vent the closing of them by the police, or 
have been prevented from manifesta- 
tions of the sort by a cordon of police 
about the buildings. The most menac- 
ing disturbances have occurred in the 
country about Brest, where the Bretons 
are under arms and threaten a revolu- 
tion before they will surrender to the 
law. At Ploudaniel, for instance, a 
school has been changed into a fortress 
with barricades, and the inhabitants are 
ready with weapons to prevent entrance. 
“ You see our barricades,” says the Lady 
Superior; “they must shoot us before 
we yield. There will be bloodshed if 
any One attempts to enter.” 
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The session of the French 
Parliament ended on July 
12th, and many Frenchmen 
of moderate temper are glad that the 
tumultuous scenes on the streets are not 
repeated within the Chamber and the 
Senate. What might have occurred 
there if Parliament were actually in ses- 
sion may be surmised from a scene on 
the day preceding the prorogation. M. 
Aynard on that day violently denounced 
the closing of 2,500 Catholic schools. 
What followed may be described in a 
very literal translation from the Temps, 
a staunch Republican paper of Paris: 


“M. Combes ascends the tribune. The en- 
tire Left rises and applauds him. The Right 
greets him by rattling paper-knives on the 
desks, which in the assemblies is one of the 
forms of strong disapproval. It is the turn 
of M. Combes, applauded by some, hooted 
by others, to be unable to utter a word. Then 
there is a sudden silence—one of those un- 
expected silences which occur, you know not 
how, amid tumult, and give greater impor- 
tance to the exclamation which breaks it. M. 
Auffray, who is standing up, says, in a sonor- 
ous tone, ‘A bas le ministre proscripteur.’ 

“ This phrase, launched with incredible sud- 
denness, lets loose the most frightful tumult 
imaginable. The whole Left rises, and the 
immediate call to order inflicted by M. Guillain 
(acting President) on M. Auffray is lost in 
the uproar. Now comes the strangest scene 
enacted for a long time at the Palais Bourbon, 
in which stormy scenes are no new thing. All 
at once there rises in the tribune the figure of 
M. Cadenat. He does not utter a word, or, 
if he utters any, we cannot hear it; but, rais- 
ing his arms in the air and lowering them with 
spasmodic gestures, he looks like some alarm- 
ing and almost phantom apparition.” 


French 
Parliament 


It must not be supposed, however, from 
such scenes as this that Parliament has 
transacted no important business. A 
bill drawn up by M. Rouvier, Minister 
of Finance, was almost unanimously 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate and is a measure of great 
importance. According to this bill the 
whole funded debt of France, amount- 
ing to $4,290,000,000, is to be put on a 
3 per cent. basis. The payment of the 
31% per cents will end next November, 
and the conversion of these to 3 per 
cents will save the Treasury over $6,- 
000,000 a year. The practical conver- 
sion, however, is by gradation, and gives 
to the holders of 3% per cents new 
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3% per cents for four years from Janu- 
ary Ist, 1903, the 4 over the 3 per cent., 
being paid in advance and in a lump 
sum. Then for a period of eight years 
there is a guarantee that no further 
change will be made in the bonds. These 
are the chief prescriptions in a measure 
which has called forth the warmest 
praise from almost every quarter of 


France. 
& 


The Imperial Statistical De- 
partment of Germany has pub- 
lished reports on the trade of 
the Empire with Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Roumania and Servia during the 
year 1901. Imports from Italy, includ- 
ing precious metals, amounted to 182,- 
000,000 marks and exports to 127,000,- 
ooo marks. The principal imports from 
that country were silk, eggs, fruit, sul- 
phur, marble and asphalt; the principal 
exports, machines and iron ware. Im- 
ports from Switzerland attained in 1901 
a value of 150,000,000 marks. The im- 
ports decreased by 9.6 per cent. and the 
exports by 9.5 per cent. The chief arti- 
cles of import were raw silk, watches, 
cotton goods and cheese, and of export, 
combustibles, ironware, clothes and 
woolen cloth. The value of imports 
from Belgium was 186,000,000 marks, 
and the value of exports 236,000,000 
marks. The decrease of 15.4 per cent. 
in imports and 6.8 per cent. in exports is 
partly accounted for by an improvement 
in the statistical tables, which formerly 
included figures relating to goods not 
actually forming part of the trade be- 
tween Belgium and Germany. The im- 
ports included wool, horses, coal and 
zinc, and the exports machines and iron- 
ware. Trade with Roumania increased 
in consequence of a better harvest, the 
imports and exports by 33.1 per cent. 
and 33.9 per cent. respectively. The im- 
ports from Servia,”7,500,000 marks, de- 
creased by 20 per cent., the exports, 7,- 
200,000 marks, by 18 per cent. The same 
office has issued a survey of the financial 
position of all the States of the German 
Empire. It reckons the’ gross expendi- 
ture of the German States at 4,316,000,- 
000 marks, including 165,000,000 marks 
of extraordinary expenditure. The 
gross expenditure for the Empire and 
for the Federated States is 6,786,000,000 


German 
Finance 
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marks, of which 381,000,000 marks rep- 
resent extraordinary expenditure. The 
gross revenue of the German States 
amounts to 4,292,000,000 marks, of 
which 138,000,000 marks is extraordi- 
nary revenue. The gross revenues of 
the Empire and of the Federated States 
amounts to 6,762,000,000 marks, includ- 
ing 344,000,000 marks of extraordinary 
revenue. The total amount of the in- 
debtedness of the German States is I0,- 
987,000,000 marks. 
debtedness of the Empire and the Ger- 
man States is 13,383,000,000 marks, The 
amount of consolidated debt is in either 
case 10,803,000,000 and 13,119,000,000 
marks. 
a 

The extension of the 
great railway which is 
to create'a market route 
for German goods through Persia to 
Koweit on the Gulf has been, temporarily 
at least, blocked. The Porte and Abdul 
Hamid were ready to grant every thing 
in their power to assist Germany in this 
scheme, which is important both for com- 
mercial and strategic reasons. Sudden- 
ly, however, the sovereignty of the Sul- 
tan over Koweit, the only suitable ter- 
minus for the road on the Persian Gulf, 
was denied by the local Sheikh, who had 
placed himself under British protection. 
The consequence is that the Porte is tak- 
ing an unwonted interest in the endless 
feuds of the Arab chiefs about the Gulf, 
and also, according to English opinion, 
that Germany and Turkey are attempt- 
ing to make diplomatic difficulties for 
Great Britain in Asia Minor.—At Leip- 
zig a trial has been concluded in which 
Herr Dietrichs, the publisher, has come 
out victorious against the Public Prose- 
cutor. Herr Dietrichs had issued a 
translation of Tolstoy’s famous “An- 
swer to the Holy Synod,” and the Public 
Prosecutor took proceedingsagainst him, 
based on a section of the penal code, 
which provides that “any person who 
gives offense by giving public utterance 
to blasphemies against God, or any per- 
son who publicly insults one of the 
Christian churches or any other religious 
organization enjoying corporate rights 
within federal territory, its system or its 
usages shall be punished with 
imprisonment not exceeding three 
years.” Herr Dietrichs was acquitted. 


Germany Abroad 
and at Home 
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Sir Michael H. Herbert, Ambassador and Man 


By John Callan O’ Laughlin 


{Mr. O’Laughlin is one of the men in Washington who is most thoroughly versed in the business 


of the Legations and in the history of international affairs during recent years. 


His acquaintance 


with Sir Michael, during the Ambassador’s residence at the capital when he was plain Mr. Her- 
bert, and his thorough knowledge of the trend of Great Britain’s diplomatic policy in its relations with 
the United States at the present time, make the opinions he expresses of peculiar value.—EDITOR.] 


IR MICHAEL H. HERBERT, C. 
B., appointed British Ambassador 
to the United States, will make or 

mar his reputation as a diplomatist in 
Washington. His achievements are of 
thefuture. Hiscareerhas been placid, evi- 
dencing promotion due to influence, with 
some meritto justifyadvancement. Some- 
thing more than what he has done is re- 
sponsible for his selection for the impor- 
tant post of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of his Government 
near the President of the United States. 
This leads to consideration of his family 
tree. 

Herbert Fitzherbert, Chamberlain to 
Henry I, was the founder of the house to 
which Sir Michael belongs. Time 
brought the Earldom of Pembroke into 
the family, the first Earl of the present 
line being William Herbert, who mar- 
tied a sister of Catherine Parr, the last 
wife of Henry VIII. William Herbert 
was both a statesman and a soldier. His 
castle was famous for its entertainments. 
The following quotation from records 
ape an indication of the opulence of 
the man: 


“He rode, on February 17th, 1552, to his 
mansion of Baynard Castle, with 300 horse in 
his retinue, of which 100 of them were gentle- 
men in plain blue cloth and badges of a dragon 
on their sleeves.” 


_ Sidney Herbert, upon whose shoulders 
nas descended the lustrous mantle of 
this historic family, has endeavored to 
live up to the traditions of his ancestry in 
his participation in public affairs. He 
served for seven years as a Lord of the 
Treasury, and the late Queen Victoria 
appointed him Lord Steward of the 
Royal Household, a decidedly important 
and influential position. King Edward, 
upon his accession, requested the Earl to 
Continue in office and he consented. 
Briefly this is the family and this the 


brother of Sir Michael. It is interesting 
now to trace the Ambassador’s career. 
He had the usual longing of an English 
boy for sport, and his time at Oxford was 
divided between studies and play. Two 
careers were open to him upon gradua- 
tion—that of the soldier, whose business 
it is to destroy, and that of the diplo- 
matist, whose duty it is to prevent war 
or to repair its ravages. He chose the 
latter. In making this choice, the youth 
put the means of peace into the hands of 
war. His father was a celebrated Minis- 
ter for War, and a statue, standing in 
front of the War Office, is testimony of 
the regard in which his country held him. 
The expression of a wish that Michael 
should be appointed into the Diplomatic 
Service was followed by his nomination 
to be an attaché on July 7th, 1877, at the 
age of twenty years. Four months later 
he underwent the entrance examination, 
and on February 1, 1879, he was assigned 
to the Embassy in Paris. 

Thus young Herbert was placed upon 
the road to preferment. He did not, how- 
ever, rely entirely upon his family. He ap- 
plied himself assiduously to the study of 
international law, and in 1880 had the 
satisfaction of passing the official exam- 
ination in this branch of jurisprudence. 
In the same year he was promoted to be 
third Secretary and three years later was 
advanced to the grade of second Secre- 
tary. 
Mr. Herbert was transferred to the 
United States in August of 1888, a short 
time before Sir L. S. Sackville-West 
committed the deplorable breach of in- 
ternational etiquet which led to a de- 
mand by this Government that he be re- 
called. He took charge of the affairs of 
the Legation and attended to them so ef- 
ficiently that he was permitted to remain 
at the head of the British Mission until 
a few weeks before the arrival of the late 
Lord Pauncefote, the accredited Minis- 
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ter and successor of Sir L. 
S. Sackville-West. Most of 
the important business of the 
two Governments, it is true, 
was transacted in London, 
but it was a distinct feather 
in the cap of the young diplo- 
matist to serve as Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Washington, 
especially in view of the ugly 
feeling aroused by the indis- 
creet conduct of his chief. 
There is no doubt that the 
Chargé did well what he. was 
given to do. He made every 
effort to stroke down the 
ruffled plumage of the Ameri- 
can Eagle, and he succeeded 
to a considerable extent. It 
is possible that much of his 
success in this direction was 
due to his engagement and 
marriage to an American gir! 
—Miss Leila Wilson. Miss 
Wilson was one of three 
daughters of Richard T. Wil- 
son, banker and capitalist, of 
New York. One of her sis- 
ters is the wife of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, another married 
into the Goelet family, and 
her brother’s marriage con- 
nects her with the Astor fam- 
ily. Two children have 
blessed their union—Sidney 
and Michael George. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote thought enough 
of Mr. Herbert’s ability and popularity to 
retain him in Washington. The latter 
consequently has had the advantage of 
experience in the United States and the 
tutelage of a man who knew intimately 
every crease and fold in the “ shirt 
sleeve ” diplomacy of this Government. 
He remained with Sir Julian until 1893, 
when he was transferred to The Hague: 
A year later, having been appointed Sec- 
retary of Embassy, he was assigned to 
Constantinople, and here gave evidence 
that he possessed more force and ability 
than had been generally believed. He 
was Chargé d’ Affaires for several months 
at the time of the Armenian outrages and 
again in 1896, when the Cretan question 
threatened to embroil the Powers and 
Turkey. He quickly grasped the serious- 
ness of the Armenian trouble and re- 
peatedly made urgent representations 
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both to the Sublime Porte and directly to 
the Sultan in behalf of protection for the 
Christian subjects of Turkey. 

On one occasion he said to the Sultan: 

“T most earnestly protest at the threats used 
by the Mussulmans at Mish, and I shall hold 
the. Ottoman Government responsible for the 
lives and property of every missionary at 
Sastin. Unless conditions are remedied, there 
will be European intervention, and such action 
may endanger the existence of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

The Sultan blandly assured Mr. Her- 
bert that he would do all in his power to 
preserve order, and referred to the force 
that had been sent to prevent disturb- 
ances. The Englishman concluded that 
individual representation was futile, s0 
he earnestly urged his colleagues to act 
with him. It is pleasant to note that the 
British agent made it a point to consult 
particularly Minister Terrell, the envoy 
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of the United States, with the result that 
they made identical protests and sugges- 
tions to the Sublime Porte. ‘“ Herbert is 
as active as a Turk after an Armenian,” 
was thecomment of one of his colleagues. 
It is creditable, however, to the British 
diplomatist that Continental Europe 
finally awoke to the necessity pressing 
upon the Powers to unite and to bring an 
end to the bloodshed in Turkey. When 
the British Ambassador returned to Con- 
stantinople and relieved Mr. Herbert of 
his duties he found that the way had 
been paved for a settlement. Among Sir 
Michael’s records relating to the Arme- 
nian outrages there is carefully preserved 
this dispatch from Lord Salisbury, who 
recently laid down the Premiership of 
Great Britain: 

“Your proceedings hitherto have my entire 
approval, and you should continue to act on 
the same lines.” 


The troubles in Crete reached a climax 
in 1896, and from May until September 
of that year Mr. Herbert, again holding 
the position of Chargé d’ Affaires, was en- 
gaged in bringing about an agreement be- 
tween the Sublime Porte and the Cretan 
insurgents. The activity he displayed 
during the Armenian outrages he 
evinced in the later negotiations. His 
consultation of London was rather infre- 
quent. He usually acted and then ad- 
vised his Government of what he had 
done. The representations he made 
were, of course, based upon his knowl- 
edge of the policy of the British Cabinet. 
The Sublime Porte and the Cretans ac- 
cepted an arrangement formulated by the 
representatives of the Powers in Con- 
stantinople, and Lord Salisbury signal- 
ized the event by this message to the 
Chargé d’Affaires: 


“T must offer you my hearty congratulations 
on the successful results of the negotiations in 
which you have been engaged.” 


Three weeks later more substantial 
recognition came. The Queen made Mr. 
Herbert a Commander of the Bath. 

There is no achievement in the later 
career of Sir Michael which approaches 
in importance his labors in connection 
with the Armenian and Cretan questions. 
He was transferred to Rome in 1897, and 
on August 4th, 1898, was appointed Sec- 
tetary of the Embassy and Minister Plen- 
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ipotentiary in Paris. In the meantime he 
had acted as delegate of Great Britain at 
the International Sanitary Conference in 
Venice, and had freshened his knowledge 
of American methods by serving as Brit- 
ish agent to attend the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration in the Venezuelan boundary ques- 
tion. 

Not having been in the United States 
for nine years, Sir Michael has fallen out 
of touch with American public men. He 
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is acquainted with President Roosevelt 
and enjoys a closer friendship with Sec- 
retary Hay. He met Mr. Roosevelt 
when the latter held the position of Civil 
Service Commissioner. The report has 
been largely circulated that Sir Michael 
was intimate with the President and that 
the two men were frequently together, 
engaged in long walks or other exercise, 
Those who know Sir Michael are aware 
that he lacks the constitution to be as 
strenuous as Mr. Roosevelt. He is tall, 
more than six feet, and is thin to the point 
of attenuation. His appearance has given 
rise to the belief that he is afflicted with 
tuberculosis. His friends say, however, 
that he is not a sufferer from this disease, 
and that he is as active as can be expected 
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in view of theimportance of his work. He 
is a crack tennis player, and he enjoys 
horseback riding. Consequently he and 
the President will be able to take long 
rides in the suburbs of Washington 
should both feel so inclined. 

The war with Spain brought interna- 
tional recognition of the power and im- 
portance of the United States, and Wash- 
ington, from a comparatively insignificant 
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not including allowances, while that in 
Washington carries a salary of $32,500, 
excluding allowances. Sir Frank finds 
his duties onerous. The German Empe- 
ror has a habit of dropping in upon him 
at all hours of the day and night, and the 
Ambassador is said to have been sur- 
prised on one occasion at such an early 
hour that he was compelled to appear in 
dressing gown in order not to keep His 














The British Embassy at Washington 


diplomatic post, is now on a par with 
those of the capitals of the great nations 
of Europe. A feeling exists that Great 
Britain should have recognized the new 
position assumed by this country in the 
council of the world by appointing a di- 
plomat of known ability and experience 
as the successor of the late Lord Paunce- 
fote. Had his wishes been consulted, 
Sir Frank Cavendish Lascelles, Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain in Berlin, would 
have accepted the appointment to the 
United States. His transfer would have 
involved financial sacrifice, as the Em- 
hassy in Berlin pays $40,000 annually, 


Majesty waiting. But Sir Frank had not 
the friend at Court that Sir Michael pos- 
sessed, and his candidacy was unsuccess- 
ful. 

The future must establish whether Sir 
Michael has the qualifications of a Duf- 
ferin or even of a Pauncefote. The great- 
est diplomat is he who, by a judicious 
word, prevents the development of an ir- 
ritating question. If Sir Michael have 
this tactfulness the world will hear little 
of him, but his Government and that of 
the United States will appreciate him and 
give him full honor for his skillful di- 
plomacy. 

Wasuincron, D, C, 
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Letters on 


Public Affairs 


By James Anthony Froude 


[The following letters, written by the late James Anthony Froude, the English historian, to the 
late General Gustave Cluseret, the French agitator, are from the manuscript collection of Mr. Theodore 
Stanton, of Paris, and are here published for the first time.— Ep1Tor.] 


RAMSGATE, September 18th, 1872. 
S to the International, I regard its 
beginnings like the beginnings 
of Christianity. It enunciates 
principles which in time will become the 
law of human society; but centuries, I 
suppose, will elapse before those princi- 
ples will have actively penetrated the 
mass Of mankind, or indeed before they 
will have assumed a shape in which they 
can work beneficially. Till then it wil! 
be an up hill fight with persecution, just 
as it was with Christianity. We witness 
now a convulsive revival of Catholicism, 
just as under the Roman Emperors there 
was a revival of paganism to meet the 
new ideas. All this shows that the con- 
flict will be a long one, and I have more 
sympathy than you have with Authority 
—1. é., the Policeman; probably because 
in England we have too little of it in- 
stead of too much. Of course, it is es- 
sential that the authority should be just 
and wise. There is the difficulty. But 
sooner or later you must come to that. 
The most stable Republics have been 
those in which the executive is vigorous 
while it lasts, but is liable to be called 
frequently to a strict and severe account 
for the use of its powers. In modern 
England our leading statesmen have lit- 
tle power, and therefore little or no re- 
sponsibility. In old England they had 
great powers, but were liable to have 
their heads cut off if they abused it. 


st 


Lonvon, September 11th, 1872. 

I have little connection with our so- 
called Radical politicians in England. 
They represent at bottom the interests 
merely of the money-makers. They do 
not, and they never have, cared heartily 
for the people. Their symbol of faith is 
“Political Economy,” and Political Econ- 
omy means that “the weakest may go 
tothe wall.” Political adventurers make 
themselves a name as patriots and de- 
claim on the people’s wrongs. As soon 


as they have pushed themselves into 
prominence the upper classes buy them, 
and they kick away the ladder by which 
they have risen. I have seen so much 
of this for so many .years that I have 
ceased to interest myself in them or their 
proceedings. There are or were good 
Republicans in Manchester, Germans 
chiefly, who are men of wealth. 


a 


Lonvon, April toth, 1872. 

You must know as well as I do that 
America will never aid Ireland to make 
a revolution. If driven into war with 
us, which is extremely unlikely, America 
may endeavor to embarrass us by en- 
couraging disaffection there, and even to 
get rid of the Fenians she may allow 
them to fit out expeditions to Ireland 
from New York or some other port. But 
she will never send an army of her own 
to Ireland, and the only result to that un- 
fortunate country will be a repetition of 
ineffectual insurrections which will be 
extinguished, as such insurrections have 
always been extinguished before. You 
yourself must _be perfectly aware that 
the material for a successful rebellion 
does not exist in Ireland. If you will 
tell the Irish people so, you will be doing 
them a real kindness. 


na 


RAMSGATE, September 4th, 1872. 
Fenianism is dead. The battle of the 
future will be over the land, and must be 
fought both in England and Ireland. 
That is the point which I mean to work 
in my American lectures. 


as 


Lonpon, July 3d, 1872. 

I think you do not understand Eng- 
land. Authority is childishly weak 
among us because Ministers are afraid 
of Parliament, and members of Parlia- 
ment are afraid of the votes of their con- 
stituents. The people can get all they 
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ought to have, and a great deal more, 
by agitating for it. The peaceful revo- 
lution is in full progress, but if there was 
an appeal to force, such as you contem- 
plate as having been possible at the time 
of the Trafalgar Square meeting, it 
would be crushed with a violence of 
which you have no idea. I am happy to 
think that there is no occasion for a vio- 
lent revolution in England. The storm 
is already on the side of the hill, and is 
moving so fast that nothing can stop it. 
There can be no revolution because there 
is no political resistance. What the peo- 
ple agree to demand the people will have. 

And yet in the middle of all this, never 
was society more- extravagant.: Never 
were such enormous fortunes made by 
trade or spent on more absolute foolish- 
ness. And ‘our rich men are wise in 
their generation. Their best ally is in 
the increasing tendency to drunkenness 
in the working classes. So long as men 
get drunk they will not be politically 
dangerous. If the trades unions would 
make sobriety a condition of membership 
they might be absolute masters of Eng- 
land to-morrow. 


Lonpon, March 11th, 1873. 


Ireland, if you will believe one who 
knows something of its history, is a 
broken reed which will run into the hand 
that leans upon it. Do not believe that 
you will ever make anything out of Fe- 
nianism. It is all talk, idle boasting and 
rodomontade. The revolution there and 
everywhere is played out. Modern so- 
ciety will fall in pieces, but by its own 
incoherence only, not by the vigor of any 
external assaults upon it. 

st 
Lonpon, March 28th, 1873. 


We are on the edge, I think, of a Con- 
servative reaction in England. I am not 
sorry. The Liberal party so far has been 
the party of the men of money, who to 
the poor are worse tyrants than the men 
of birth. Both will go down in the fu- 
ture; but when all is said you cannot 
have equality when nature has made in- 
equality. Wise and brave men must 
lead, fools must follow and submit to be 
led. How many centuries will have to 
pass before a new organization takes 
the place of the old and the right men 
are in the right place? 
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Lonpon, October 25th, 1873. 


I regret to tell you that my applica- - 


tion has failed. Our Government is 
called Radical. It is a Government of 
the Bourgeoisie, and you know what that 
means. It gathers its inspirations from 
the shopkeepers, it regulates its actions 
by what will please the shopkeepers. I 


could wish that some one else had made . 


the proposition for you instead of my- 
self. But from the tone of the answer I 
do not think that any one would have 
succeeded. Next to the shopkeepers the 
Cabinet desires most to please the Cath- 
olic priests. You are not in favor with 
either of those classes, nor will they risk 
the outcry which would be raised were 
it known that you had been employed. 
For myself, as I have told you, I de- 
spair of any good coming from the “ peo- 
ple” in this country. The wider we 
make the suffrage, the more entirely Par- 
liament becomes filled with merely rich 
men. I prefer the aristocracy to the 
plutocrats. There will probably be a 
change of administration in the spring, 
and tho I cannot, of course, do more 
than express my opinion, I should think 


(so far, at least, as your coming to Eng- 
land is concerned) that Mr. Disraeli 
would be more likely to consent to it 
than Mr. Gladstone. 

I cannot expect you to share my re- 
spect for Bismarck. 


as 


Lonpon, November 19th, 1876. 


You have seen an imperfect account of 
my address. I.shall not be surprised if 
you still fail to catch my meaning. Eng- 
land is not France and cannot be. As 
long as two-thirds of our people are em- 
ployed in trade and manufactures we 
shall never have a peasant proprietary. 
The land will be owned by the rich men 
who wish and intend to make money out 
of it, and will therefore grind the faces 
of the poor, or by our old families who 
are goveried by other objects and other 
traditions. In this country and in yours, 
too (look even at Gambetta), the effect 
of the revolution hitherto has only been 
to substitute a plutocracy of the middle 
classes for an aristocracy of the higher, 
and the latter is the better of the two. We 
have not virtue enough for a true Re 
public, and if we cannot have a true Re- 
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public, the gods save us from a false one 
in which money will rule. 

As to foreign politics, the state of 
things among us is curious. The Dem- 
ocrats are now in favor of Russia, and 
the Whig and Tory politicians are in 
favor of Turkey. The Americans, I 
fancy, are unanimous for Russia. You 


will be fighting against Fate if you take 
service under the Porte. If the present 
Ministry attempt to bring us into war 
with Russia they will be out of office in 
six months, and Mr. Gladstone will come 
back and bring with him a Russian al- 
a I am confident that I tell you the 
truth. 


The Porto Rico of To-day 


By William H. Hunt 


Governor oF Porto Rico 


HE third year of civil government 
in Porto Rico is well under way, 
and the purely conjectural interest 

aroused by the experiment of extending 
self-control to the Porto Ricans now 
gives way to sober judgment upon the 
results attained thus far. The future 
can best be predicted by inquiring how 
the people have behaved themselves un- 
der the changed influences, how they 
take to American ways, customs, laws, 
how they feel and act toward the United 
States and its insular government, what 
they believe the future will bring, what 
development of business has come and 
what present and probable material ad- 
vantages are theirs. I shall briefly touch 
these points, asguming, however, that 
the reader will néver forget that before 
the United States acquired the island 
the Porto Rican people (there were near- 
ly a million of them) had had no train- 
ing in political education, and were not 
practiced in any form of government 
which an American understands as rep- 
resentative or popular; that they were 
not landowners; that they had not been 
encouraged to enter into commerce or 
taught business methods; that the gov- 
ernment of the colony was kept far from 
the people; that Spaniards held the of- 
fices, owned the lands, kept the stores, 
fixed the taxes, preserved the peace, and 
always discouraged any real degree of 
independence.- But there were many able, 
patriotic Porto Ricans, men who were 
highly educated, traveled men, of the 
purest character—observers of wider ex- 
perience and broader thought. Then, too, 
the mass of the people, who are docile 
and kind, only wanted an opportunity to 
prove their love of freedom, hence a 
vast majority welcomed the dawn of the 


happier day. A government of their 
own, contemplating association with 
Continentals for some time to come, was 
given by Congress. 

The concrete problem of construction 
of civil government has not been alto- 
gether easy, nor is it quite like any ever 
undertaken; for England, France and 
other nations colonizing in the tropics 
have proceeded upon a theory of forever 
retaining colonial forms, while the 
United States has as an ultimate purpose 
the union of all her territory in States 
—the idealism, let us say, of adding more 
stars to the flag. 

The people appreciate civil govern- 
ment; actual participation in their own 
affairs is agreeable to them. Of course, 
there are intense antagonisms, and those 
who are “out” abuse those who are 
“in,” but that is no indication of lack of 
conformability to American politics. As 
legislators they have worked remarkably 
well; and in the second session they used 
parliamentary rules with accuracy. They 
have yet to encounter minority represen- 
tation in the Legislature ; but at the com- 
ing elections men from both parties will 
be chosen and thus further experience 
will be had. Suffrage is easily obtained. 
There will probably be 130,000 votes cast 
in November. 

The most substantial progress is in 
the acceptance of American sovereignty. 
Possibly, there may be a very few who 
regret their new nationality, but the local 
political quarrels now pending are near- 
ly always within the narrower limits of 
what are the proper forms and policies 
of American government, and not 
whether American government is ac- 
ceptable. I never saw more patriotism 
than in San Juan on July 4th. Flags 
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everywhere, a procession of natives and 
Continentals side by side, eloquent 
speeches by leading Porto Ricans, bursts 
of applause at mention of the flag, good 
feeling between all. 

Other present conditions are equally 
sound. At the end of the calendar year 
preceding American occupation Spain 
had 538 schools in the island; on Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1902, the United States had 
939. On December 31st, 1897, there 
were 22,265 pupils enrolled ; on February 
21st, 1902, we had 41,642, and the en- 
rollment from October to February was 
50,704. In Spanish times pupils were 
obliged to pay if they could; now, of 
course, none do in public schools. Un- 
der the former dominion there was no 
uniform course of study, no rules, no 
proper equipment, and but two super- 
visors for the island; to-day there is a 
graded course of study, the best text 
books are supplied free, and sixteen su- 
pervisors are hard at work, each visiting 
his school at least once a month. Spain 
built no school houses; we have already 
constructed thirty-eight, and many more 
are being planned. 

Next as to finances. Spanish taxation 
systems were inequitable ; under them the 
poor paid more-than their share; the 
rich less than theirs. The first Legisla- 
ture adopted an American system of ex- 
cise and license taxes, general property 
taxes, inheritance and some miscella- 
neous taxes. There was apprehension at 
first, but the law worked admirably, and 
its principles are permanently fixed. At 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1901, there were $74,631 of cur- 
rent insular revenues in the treasury; on 
June 30th, 1902, there were $314,600. 
The whole revenue system is working 
well. Trade with the United States has 
gained most satisfactorily, the increase 
in exports for 1901-1902 being 48.6 per 
cent. over the last year, while exports to 
foreign countries increased 54.7 per cent. 
over the previous year. In the year just 
closed Porto Rico sent $8,297,420 of 
products to American ports and $4,592,- 
505 worth abroad. The principal items 
were sugar, tobacco, straw hats and cof- 
fee. In the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1901, Porto Rico sent to the United 
States $38,197 worth of straw hats; this 
year $204,555 worth. Last year the 
value of cigars and cigarettes exported 
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to the mainland was $296,601 ; this year 
$1,570,936. Last year, sugar, $4,695,- 
000; this year $5,890,000. st year we 
sent to Europe coffee worth $1,674,460; 
this year $3,168,662. 

Road work has gone on steadily. By 
another six months the island will have 
a completed system of main highways. 
The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated, so closely do roads bear upon 
the industrial development. We now 
maintain 424 kilometers of roads, of 
which 284 were built by the Spanish, 140 
by the Americans. It cost, labor and 
material included, $256,000 to keep up 
the roads last year, of which sum 53 
per cent. was for labor, 47 per cent. for 
material. Thirteen roads are now under 
construction or very substantial re- 
pairs, surveys for other roads have been 
made, while much special work such as 
culverts, retaining walls and bridge work 
is to be counted. 

The United States has started an agri- 
cultural experimental station, which will 
be well under way in a year or so and 
contribute its powerful influence. The 
sugar crop for 1902 will exceed 100,000 
tons, the coffee yield will be higher than 
since the hurricane of 1899, and fruits 
are attracting more attention. 

New municipal laws are in force, un- 
der which better fiscal and sanitary con- 
ditions are prevailing. The bonds of sev- 
eral cities have sold at a premium in the 
New York market. Law and order 
prevail generally, the courts appreciate 
high standards of judicial impartiality, 
the rights of individuals are guarded, lib- 
erty of speech and press is complete. It 
speaks well that to-day Porto Rico 
thrives under American codes, such as 
exist in Louisiana and California, and 
that the island’s new corporation laws 
are among the best iri the land. Capital 
is safe and investment inviting. 

The people will be somewhat excited 
now until elections are over, but they 
are showing self-restraint, and an earnest 
wish to try their political controversies 
in peace and fairness. 

Take every essential feature of the ex- 
periment of civil government, as made 
in the island, and a dispassionate judg- 
ment will approve of the results, and will 
commend the Porto Rican people as i- 
telligent, ambitious and worthy. 

San“Juan ~ Poxto Rico, 





Catholicism 


in the 


United States 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


HE appointment of the new Apos- 
tolic Delegates to be sent to 
Washington and Manila in the 

places of Cardinal Martinelli and Mon- 
signor Sbaretti respectively, the struggle 
over the nomination of a successor to 
Archbishop Corrigan, and, above all, the 
mission of Governor Taft to the Vatican 
to treat concerning the religious ques- 
tions in the Philippines, have turned pub- 
lic attention and interest here and abroad 
to the progress of Catholicism in the 
United States. 

The progress made by the Church 
of Rome on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic is so wonderful that it comes natural 
to ask whether the relations between 
Church and State have remained as the 
spirit of the Constitution intended and 
as Benjamin Franklin appeared to have 
understood them when, in 1776, repre- 
senting the just formed Federation in 
Paris, on being asked by the Papal Nun- 
cio to notify his Government of the de- 
sire of the Holy See to consecrate a 
Bishop for the United States, he an- 
swered that his Government had nothing 
to do with such a question, which was 
entirely out of its jurisdiction. The new 
Bishop was appointed fourteen years 
later in the person of Monsignor John 
Carroll, the founder of the American 
Episcopate, with a See at Baltimore and 
with jurisdiction all over the United 
States. 

In this task he was helped by 33 
priests, who, if they may seem quite suf- 
ficient for the number of Catholics, who 
were only 44,500, were totally inadequate 
with regard to the vast area of the States. 
At that time there were scarcely any 
churches worthy of the name, and even 
the chapels were few and poor, while 
there were no seminaries, no Catholic 
schools or benevolent institutions, and 
only one college, that of Georgetown, 
which still exists under the direction of 
the Jesuits. Now, after 112 years, the 
Roman: Catholics claim 14,000,000 
(which, however, others limit to 11,000,- 
000), with one Cardinal, 17 Archbishops, 


77 Bishops, governing 14 ecclesiastical 
provinces, comprising 82 dioceses, and 5 
Apostolic Vicariates. The 33 priests of 
1790 have now become 12,429, and the 
few chapels of that time have developed 
into 10,689 churches, some of which are 
cathedrals which can stand comparison 
for richness and architectural value with 
the best buildings of the kind in Europe, 
besides 5,248 country chapels. The one 
college of Georgetown has expanded into 
seven universities, 81 seminaries, 163 
boys’ colleges and 629 girls’ academies, 
while there are 3,857 parishes with 
schools, 244 orphan asylums and 877 
charitable institutions. 

The entire population of the United 
States, which in 1790 was 3,929,214, has 


become 19 times as much to-day, but the | 


Catholics have multiplied 300 times, as, 
while they were then one-ninetieth part 
of the people, they have now risen to be 
somewhat less than one-fifth. 

The largest center of the Roman 
Church in America is the Archdiocese of 
New York, with an estimated Catholic 
population of 1,200,000—that is to say, 
nearly one-tenth of all the Catholics in 
the United States, while its numbers sur- 
pass those of all the most crowded cen- 
ters of Italy, including Rome, Naples or 
Milan; and only the principal arch- 
dioceses in Europe, such as Cologne, 
with 2,528,000 people, and Vienna, with 
1,900,000, go beyond it. 


The question then naturally arises, \ 


What is the reason of this progress? 


From studies made on the subject it ap- | 


pears that the chief causes are four: First, 
Immigration, composed to a large extent 
of Irish, Hungarians, Bohemians and 


Latins, who are almost all Catholics, , 


while half of the Germans belong to the! 
same religion... Second, Prolificness of 
the Catholic poptilation, which is at. least 
double that of the non-Catholic, Third, 
The character and standard of education 
of the American Catholic clergy, which, 
for reasons too long to enumerate, is 
much superior to that of the Latin clergy. 
Fourth, The complete separation of 
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Church and State in America and the 
consequent complete liberty which the 
former enjoys under the common law. 
This fourth clause was especially 
pointed out by Governor Taft in his 
address to Leo XIII, when, emphatically 
affirming the entire division of interests 
between Church and State, he added that 
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under the Government. of the United 
States all Churches were protected in 
their rights of property and the practice 
of their religion with more scrupulous 
care than is exhibited even in countries 
in which there is said to be a union be- 
tween Church and State. No such 
words, I think, had ever been pronounced 


i 
THE TAFT COMMISSION, AFTER RETURNING FROM AN AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE 
From Left to Right, Judge Smith, Goyernor Taft, Major Porter and Bishop O'Gorman 
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before within the -walls of the Vatican 
in the presence of a Pontiff, praising the 
free competition of creeds officially con- 
demned by Pius IX in the “ Syllabus.” 
But, as the figures above given prove, 
the Governor of the Philippines spoke a 
language in accordance with truth and 
history, stating that under the rule of 
separation and liberty, as in the United 
States, the Church enjoys greater free- 
dom and prosperity than in countries 
where it is under the protection of the 
State through Concordats or other forms 
of agreement. 

The utterance of the first, American 
who went to the Vatican to negotiate di- 
rectly with the Pope is itteresting, as it 
goes to prove that even the Holy See has 
been obliged to make concessions to the 
modern spirit, while it adds a new docu- 
ment to the evolution of Catholic dog- 
mas. A change on this subject has evi- 
dently taken place in the opinion of Leo 
XIII himself, as it is not many years 
since he addressed an encyclical to the 
Episcopate of the United States in which 
he clearly declared that even in the great 
American Republic the system of the 
anion between Church and State is the 
ideal régime for which Catholics should 
work, while now his words sound quite 
different. In the last Apostolic letter, to 
Cardinal Gibbons, thanking the Episco- 
pacy for the congratulations sent him on 
the occasion of his papal Jubilee, there is 
a passage in which he tries to demolish 
the accusations against the Church, and 
at a certain point he exclaims: 

“The Church the usurper of the rights of 
the State! Why the Church knows and 
teaches that her divine Founder has com- 
manded us to give to Cesar what is Czsar’s 
and to God what is God’s, and that he has 
thus sanctioned the immutable principle of an 
enduring distinction between those two powers, 
which are sovereign in their respective spheres, 
a distinction which is most pregnant in its 
consequences and eminently conducive to the 
development of Christian civilization.” 


Evidently the Pope does not think that 
the same principles hold good in all coun- 
tries; as, with regard to Italy, for in- 
stance, both he and his predecessor, Pius 
IX, have for 32 years continually pro- 
tested against being obliged to give to 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, altho 
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Czsar’s rights were acknowledged and 
put out of discussion by what was called 
the “ Plebiscite of Rome,’ which with 
40,788 votes for Victor Emanuel and 
461 for the Pope signaled the end of the 
Temporal power. Still the Papacy for a 
long time has not been so free, strong 
and rich as since the loss of all territorial 
dominion and has never enjoyed such 
independence as now, when she cannot 
be dictated to through menaces on her 
frontier; while the Popes, representing 
themselves as prisoners at the Vatican, 
have seen the offerings of the faithful 
increase to a most extraordinary extent. 
A conciliation with Italy would destroy 
all this; morally the Pope would lose the 
pedestal of martyrdom on which he now 
stands, to become simply the head of a 
religious body, and financially it would 
be a disaster. The Pontiff would have 
to accept the yearly income of $645,000 
fixed by the Italian State, which he-has 
until now refused; but, on the other 
hand, knowing he had this sum, offer- 
ings would fall off, for who knows how 
many times that amount. The yearly ex- 
penditure of the Vatican in Italy and 
abroad amounts to $4,000,000, the 
greatest fraction coming from the Peter’s 
Pence, which alone give an average of 
$1,400,000, more than half of which is 
contributed by the United States. 

So the United States, with the addition 
of the 6,500,000 Catholics in the Philip- 
pines, 1,000,000 in Porto Rico, Guam and 
Hawaii, has among her inhabitants over | 
20,000,000 Catholics, without taking into 
consideration the 1,800,000 who are in | 
Cuba. Therefore she represents the ‘| 
fourth Catholic Power in the world as | 
regards population, and the first as re- 
gards the amount of money she provides 
to the Head of the Church. \Still she 
has only one member in the Sacred Col- 
lege in the person of Cardinal Gibbons, 
like Portugal and Belgium with only 
5,000,000 Catholics each and Australia 
with 1,500,000, while Italy, with 32,000,- 
000 Catholics, has now 38 Cardinals; and 
Spain, with only 17,000,000, claims the 
right of 7, like France and Austria, and 
has even now 4, one of whom lives in 
Rome, while America has no one of her 
high prelates residing in Curia, 

Rog, Iraty, 





A Salesgirl’s Story 


[The following article comes from a salesgirl in one of the largest department stores of New York 


City. 


Y own experience as a salesgirl 
M has been rather pleasant than 
otherwise, because I have been 
fortunate in many things. I did not have 
to depend absolutely on myself at the be- 
ginning, the work was such as I could 
do well, and my employers were kind and 
took a close personal interest in every 
one of the girls. From them the hun- 
dreds of work people took their tone and 
the atmosphere was good. 

The lowest pay in our store was $3 a 
week to cash girls, stock girls and wrap- 
pers. That is pretty generally the low- 
est pay throughout the city. Many peo- 
ple think that a girl can’t live on three 
dollars a week but that is a mistake. It, 


of course, would be extremely hard for a 
girl who has been brought up in luxury, 
but one who has a stout heart and 
knows something of pinching might 
stand it very well. : 

A girl can get good board for $2.50 a 


week through the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. There are large 
boarding houses for working girls con- 
nected with the institution in Brooklyn 
and Manhattan, and also, I think, in 
other cities. The charge for board 
ranges from $2.50 to $4 a week. The 
girl who pays $2.50 a week rooms with 
a number of other girls, while she who 
pays $4 has a room to herself. 

The suroundings are. pleasant and 
home-like, there is a parlor in which to 
receive one’s visitors, and if a girl is sick 
she is in the hands of friends who will 
do everything for her. There is super- 
vision, but it is of the kind which one 
has in a good home and the girls recog- 
nize it as proper. They must be in at 
ten o’clock at night, and when they go 
away for vacations in the summer time 
they are expected to let the management 
know where they are going. 

Besides these houses of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association I don’t 
know any place where a girl can get 
board for $2.50 a week. But these girls 
who are absolutely alone are the great 
exceptions. There’s almost always a 
parent, aunt, uncle, or elder brother or 
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It is typical of the salesgirl’s life at its best.—HDprror. ] 


sister to keep them, so that actual want 
among the employes of a department 
store, according to my experience, is al- 
most unknown. I mean hunger. 

Cases where a girl is really suffering 
from hunger are rare. It isn’t the very 
poorest of the poor who come to these 
stores. Many cash girls who are earning 
$3 a week have parents who own several 
houses. These are mostly thrifty Ger- 
mans. 

The girl who is all alone and who 
earns only $3 and pays $2.50 for board 
must live within walking distance of her 
store, and must have a lunch put up at 
her boarding house, because she has only 
fifty cents a week on which to live out- 
side of board. That is $26 a year for 
clothes and all other things. 

If a cash girl is clever with her needle 
she need not spend more than about $14 
a year on clothing. She can make a 
cloak do two or three years, and her 
frocks need not cost her more than $2 
each, and shoes about the same. Two 
pairs of shoes a year would be $4, and 
two frocks $4, leaving $6 for under- 
clothing. 

A girl like that is helped by those 
about her in the store with gifts of cloth- 
ing or even with money. She buys 
cheaper than an outsider can, as all em- 
ployes obtain a reduction on all that they 
purchase. Then, too, she makes a lit- 
tle extra money running errands outside 
the store for her head of department or 
some of the sales people. 

A girl who obtains employment at 
even the lowest work in any department 
store that I know of must be neat, bright, 
smart, in good health and have some ed- 
ucation. Girls who are _half-starved 
won't do, as privation makes them stu- 
pid. 

Their clothes must be at least decent 
locking or they won’t be taken in. So 
the new girl has a little start to begin 
with, and she does not stay at $3 a week. 
If she suits she is made a wrapper oF 
stock girl, and gets from $3.50 to $4 4 
week. 

The cash girl’s duty is to run errands. 
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She must be quick and able to remem- 
ber a message and the reply, and also 
able to keep her head when half a dozen 
people are screaming at her to go to dif- 
ferent places at once. The wrapper 
must be prompt, neat, particular and ac- 
curate. She must keep her wits about 
her or she will get the parcels mixed, and 
will send things to the wrong people. 
The stock girl helps the sales girl to keep 
the stock in order, neatly folded, free 
from dust, unharmed and looking its 
best. 

From stock girl one progresses to sales 
girl at $4.50 or $5 to begin, and then the 
worst of the economies are over. By the 
time a girl is earning $6 she’s generally 
helping some one, may be her mother in 
the country or a younger sister. 

I have been tracing the career of the 
girl who is successful, the one who can 
stand the work, which in the case of the 
cash girl is running from eight o’clock 
in the morning till six o’clock in the 
evening, with an hour’s rest about noon. 
I have been dealing with the one who has 
had steady work and made steady prog- 
ress. There is also the unsuccessful to 
consider, the one who just barely fails 
for some reason or another, the one for 
whom the work is too hard or the one 
who falls ill. Sometimes failure does 
good, as the person who has had a rough 
lesson makes it the text for self-exam- 
ination that ends in good resolutions and 
a better record elsewhere ; sometimes the 
person who has been discharged for a 
fault is simply hardened, and after stum- 
bling through several other places dis- 
appears. I don’t know where these fail- 
ures go to, and it does not seem possi- 
ble to help them, as if they find any 
other person helping to support them 
they stop trying to support themselves. 

As to the sick among our people, there’s 
a good deal of sympathy and kindnes 
for them. The fact that Miss is 
lying ill at her mother’s house, that her 
wages have stopped, and that there is, 
quite possibly, want, is soon known 
throughout the department, and all her 
comrades contribute to a fund to be sent 
to her. Some visit her; she is not for- 
gotten, and her place is open to her when 
she is ready to return to it. 

_We used to have an employes’ asso- 
Cation, which ran for about two years. 
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Each person getting $5 a week or more 
contributed 25 cents a week and upward 
to a general fund, and for this was guar- 
anteed payment of full wages when ill 
or out of work and payment of doctor’s 
bills. We had a doctor who undertook 
all the work of the association. We used 
to give balls and entertainments to help 
out the funds, but the scheme broke 
down, as we found that we could not 
keep on paying out $2 for every one we 
took in without coming to grief. 

People may think from what I have 
said that when one has risen to be a 
sales girl at $5 a week her troubles are 
over, but they are not. She can sup- 
port herself and live in comparative com- 
fort away from the store, but at the store 
a new lot of troubles begin—those with 
the customers. ’ 

Our store has a good reputation all 
over the city for the civility of the girls, 
but I must say that it is maintained by a 
great effort. The great majority of the 
women customers who come to us are in- 
solent and insulting. They seem to put 
out on the girls any anger that they have 
stored up. They treat us like the dirt 
under their feet, and seem to think that 
we never had anything and never will 
have anything, and that they can do as 
they please with us. If a girl allows her- 
self to be irritated into answering back 
nine out of ten of the women will report 
her to the superintendent, and then, if 
she’s a new girl without a good record 
to fall back upon, she will probably be 
dismissed, as the superintendent general- 
ly takes the customer’s word. 

The rule at every counter is first come 
first served, but the insolent woman buy- 
er cares nothing for this. If all the girls 
are busy, and there are ten people ahead 
of her, she bustles to the front and in- 
sists on being waited on at once. She 
can’t get that—we dare not leave one 
customer to go to another—and then she 
abuses the girls. It is heart breaking 
sometimes to see the girls trying to please 
such women, trying their very hardest to 
suit them and being insulted all the time. 

The other day, for instance, a large, 
coarse, loud woman covered with dia- 
monds came in, and wanted to see the 
suit which her maid had ordered. 

“ What is the name and address?” I 
asked, ; 
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“ That makes no difference,” she said, 
and I had to use considerable tact and pa- 
tience before I could get facts enough to 
enable me to identify the suit. It was 
then produced, and the customer said it 
was very good, approved of the altera- 
tion that was being made, and went away 
all smiles. We sent the suit home that 
evening. 

Next day the stout woman dropped 
into our department like a bombshell. 
She was furious. 

“ What about that suit?” she shouted 
at me. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I re- 
plied. 

“ Oh, yes,-you do,” she said. “ It came 
home last evening. The price was to be 
only $15, and I got a bill for $18.50. I 
won’t let my maid be cheated like that. I 
won't pay the bill.” 

“ The price was $15 to begin with,” I 
said; “but there were alterations or- 
dered.” 

“T won't pay for the alterations,” she 
declared. I rephied that we always 
charged for alterations, that the girl was 
informed of the cost of alterations and 
had agreed to pay. 

The woman made such a noise that she 
attracted the attention of every one in the 
vicinity, customers all stopped shopping 
to stare and listened while she shrieked 
out that her husband was so and so—a 
man in high position in another depart- 
ment store. I replied pacifically that her 
husband’s position made no difference, as 
we treated every one alike. 

A floor walker came up and tried to 
pacify her, but she talked him down and 
made a great scene before she went away. 
I don’t know what happened when she 
went home. She probably complained to 
her husband and got anything except 
sympathy. At any rate, the bill was paid, 
and when next I saw the woman she 
swaggered along as if pleased with her- 
self and everybody else. 

Of course, the loud, explosive, scene 
making woman is only met with occa- 
sionally, but the bitterly insulting wom- 
an is common, and the painfully polite 
woman is not infrequent. 

They are all trials to the sales wom- 
an’s temper and patience, but, perhaps, 
the worst trial on the whole is the com- 
municative woman, who sits on the other 
side of the counter and gossips her en- 
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tire family history at you while other 
customers wait. You must listen, you 
must smile, you must be polite, you dare 
not leave her. She sees the other peo- 
ple waiting, she knows she’s in the way, 
but she doesn’t care, and, oh, what a bore 
she is! She doesn’t know you except 
from coming into the store, but she pours 
out the innermost secrets of her home, 
what sort of a man her husband is and 
where he is employed, and what his opin- 
ions are, and all about her sicknesses, 
and what she did for them, and what the 
doctor said and did, and what her hus- 
band said and did, and all about the 
neighbors and their husbands and chil- 
dren. 

She is inexhaustible, she never runs 
down, she can clack, clack, clack all day 
long, and if she takes a fancy to you she’s 
far worse than the violent woman who 
exhausts herself in half an hour or so 
and bounces out of the store. I don’t 
know any harder trial of the patience 
than to sit politely attentive to such a 
woman while she bores and bores and 
bores, and while the other customers 
angrily glare at you. 

In most of the stores commissions are 
not paid to the sales people because it is 
found that haste to make a big selling 
record prevents the clerk from giving 
the customer the close attention she 
otherwise would. Under pressure of the 
commission system the clerk is in too 
much of a hurry to sell and be done with 
it, and the courtesy which we deem es- 
sential to keeping our business together 
is likely to be sacrificed. 

There’s another reason, too. The de- 
partment stores make a great many ex- 
changes, and goods coming back would 
cause a deal of confusion about commis- 
sions. 

So whether one sells goods or does not 
sell goods theoretically makes no differ- 
ence, but practicaly there’s a great dif- 
ference. The manager looking over 
your book and finding your proportion 
of sales below the average gets his own 
opinion of you. , 

Here is where luck comes in. I don’t 
know any better name to call it by. The 
inexperienced and even the idle may 
make a great record while one who is ex- 
perienced, competent, careful and indus- 
trious may fail for a period extending 
over weeks. These “runs of ill luck” 
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are the terror of diligent sales people, and 
are liable to happen to any one. There’s 
no guarding. 

The sales girl’s hours are from eight 
o'clock in the morning till six o’clock in 
the evening, with an hour’s intermission 
for lunch about noon. There is a good 
deal of complaint about standing, but 
very few of the girls break down. They 
can sit between whiles when there isn’t 
any rush, and the rush seldom begins be- 
fore half-past ten o’clock in the morning. 
Then there’s a lull. from twelve o’clock 
till three o’clock, after which business is 
lively again. The store closes promptly 
at six, and you see some of those who 
have complained about standing spend 
most of the evening in dancing. 

If a girlwears tight, high heeled shoes, 
of course, her feet hurt her even with a 
little standing. That particular folly is 
not common among us now, however. 

During the summer weather all the 
large stores close early on Saturdays, 
and the girls generally find plenty to do 
with their holiday. 

A sales girl can go up in her business 
till she is earning about $8 a week. Then 
her next step is to some place of super- 
vision, like head of a small department 
at $10 a week. About twenty per cent. 
of the women in our store get $10 or 
more, and a woman gets $15 as head of 
stock. Here and there you may find a 
girl who earns more than $15 in a depart- 
ment store, but they are rare. 

Pleasures don’t cost girls so much as 
they do young men. If they are agree- 
able they are invited out a good deal, and 
they are not allowed to pay anything. 
The Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion only costs $1 a year, and its mem- 
bership is good wherever there is a 
branch. That introduces one into a very 
pleasant society—that is, quite active— 
and the girls in the store have their own 
circles, too; those who have comfortable 
homes inviting others whom they like to 
evening parties. 

Many of the girls are engaged or have 
young men who are paying attention to 
them, and, of course, they have ‘all the 
pleasure they can stand, including theater 
and dancing. 

What I have related is the experience 
of the sales girls in the largest and best 


‘marry, and most of them do well. 
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stores of the city, where there is protec- 
tion and consideration for the employes, 
and where the rooms devoted to them 
are good. One can work in such a place 
and preserve refinement and self-respect ; 
one who has health can enjoy the work 
there. 

I know that there are other depart- 
ment stores where conditions are not so 
good, where men customers are very free, 
and where the superintendents on engag- 
ing girls plainly advise them to secure 
“ friends ” to help defray their expenses. 

Nevertheless the sales girl can keep 
out of mischief if she desires. I’m sorry 
for those who stumble, but the trouble is 
almost invariably caused by their love of 
dress and display. They’re too impa- 
tient, they want everything, and they 
won’t work and wait. Still, these stum- 
blers are few. 

Fully four-fifths of the sales girls 
ey 
prove good wives, for their occupation 
has made them neat and industrious, 
they’ve come in contact with a great 
many different people, have learned to, be 
tactful and diplomatic, and can make al- 
lowances for differences of views in a 
way impossible to a girl who has been a 
household pet. Some few may be igno- 
rant about house work, but most of them 
know all that is necessary for a begin- 
ning. 

Between the first class department 
stores, like the one I am employed in, and 
the cheap ones there’s a sort of great gulf 
fixed. The employes from one don’t go 
to the other, for their methods are dif- 
ferent. 

In those cheap stores the sales people 
are rough. They are so afraid that a 
customer may escape without buying that 
they follow her around, eyeing her so 
that she cannot think or examine the 
goods. She is so embarrassed that she 
never goes in that place again. 

The employers in these places drive 
their sales people to do this. They don’t 
know that it disgusts some customers. 
Consequently the girls trained in one of 
these places are no good to us, and don’t 
get into a first class store. 

The experience of one of them would 
probably be quite different in many ways 
from ours. 

New York Crry. 





The Presidency and the President* 


_by Andrew D. 


White, LL.D. 


Unirep STATES AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY 


ORE than twenty years ago I 
called attention to a remark made 
by a German historian of the 

United States, Neumann. It seemed to 
me profoundly just, and the more I have 
reflected upon it the more it has seemed 
to present a fact not sufficiently recog- 
nized either by our own countrymen or 
by the world at large. Arriving, in his 
history, at the Presidents whose admin- 
istrations occupy the middle years of the 
nineteenth. century, Neumann wrote in 
substance on this wise: 

“Tt is said that Presidents of this period 
are far inferior to those during the earlier days 
of the Republic. Inferior some of them may 
be; but in what age or country will you find 
so long an array of rulers, every one of them 
a man of integrity, every one of them a man 
of high capacity, as in the case of the long 
series of Presidents of the United States, every 
one of these, even by the avowal of his ene- 
mies, a patriot and a man of high character 
and ability? ” 


Had Dr. Neumann lived longer and 
written the history of the later Presi- 
dents, from the middle of the last cen- 
tury to the present hour, he would have 
been still more impressed by the truth of 
his generalization. We can now look 
back and apply it to the whole line, in- 
cluding Washington and Roosevelt. To 
every one of these Neumann’s remark 
can be justly applied, and of nearly all, 
if not all, far more than this can be said 
in their praise. To this rule there is no 
exception. Of the twenty-five Presi- 
dents of the United States thus far, each 
and every one has been a man of high 
character, good capacity and patriotism 
fully proved. 

As one who has known the present 
President for close upon twenty years 
and has seen him under circumstances 
which have tried him and shown what 
manner of man he is, I testify that he is 
well worthy of his place in this great 
succession. 

From his boyhood he has led a life 


* This article was first prepared and spoken as a 
gest of an address at Leipzig on the last Fourth of 
uly.—EDITOR. 
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strenuous and manly. All his earlier 
career was devoted to establishing a bet- 
ter system of public service in the city, 
the State and the nation. To him, more 
than to any other man now living, is due 
the greatest reform our country has 
known since the abolition of slavery. 
But I may add that, tho he has been a 
reformer, he has not been that worst 
plague of every onward movement, a 
“fool reformer.” In our late war he 
set an example of practical patriotism 
to young men which was widely fol- 
lowed and which will always be remem- 
bered. 

As to his integrity, no one of either 
party whose opinion is worthy of the 
slightest respect has ever challenged it. 
As to his courage, whether in military or 
civil affairs, his bitterest enemies allow 
it. I myself saw him brave successful- 
ly a hostile and howling mob of ten thou- 
sand persons at a national. convention; 
others saw hira before the fort at San- 
tiago, and all of us agree that he was, in 
each case, as inaccessible to fear as a 
statue of bronze. In these respects he 
is excelled by no one of his predecessors. 
As to his capacity, men of every political 
belief must agree that it is of a very. high 
order. It is, indeed, different from that 
which we are accustomed to recognize in 
Presidential careers. Perhaps no char- 
acter so original has ever been known in 
the Presidency, save that of Abraham 
Lincoln. In variety of gifts he is prob- 
ably equaled by but one of his prede- 
cessors, John Quincy Adams. Personal 
bravery in the day of battle he has 
shown like that of Washington at Brad- 
dock’s Field, Jackson at New Orleans, 
the first Harrison in the Indian Wars, 
Taylor and Grant in the Mexican War, 
Hayes, Garfield and the second Harrison 
during the Civil War. He has inherited 
from his predecessors a devotion to the 
great material interests of our country; 
but he adds to that another quality, in 
which he is only equaled among his pred- 
ecessors by Thomas Jefferson—namely, 
marked historical and literary ability and 
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an intense feeling for the proper stand- 
ing of our country before the world as 
regards all that relates to scientific and 
literary activity. He has never asked 
the question, “ What do we care for 
abroad?” Like Thomas Jefferson, as 
he wrote his ideas into the Declaration 
of Independence, his present successor 
in the Presidency has “a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, indeed, believes in devel- 
oping our manufactures and commerce, 
and his energy and quickness of thought 
will be steadily devoted to that end. But 
he will do more than that. He not only 
pursued his studies in Germany, but he 
has since, in the intervals of his most 
strenuous life, found time to continue 
them. While he is glad to see our ships 
bearing rich freights to all parts of the 
earth and bringing back the best fruits 
of foreign production, there are other 
fruits which are, to him, far more desir- 
able, other cargoes far more precious. 
It is certain that, in his heart, he would 
be more proud of sending out to the 
world tidings of justice done and effect- 
ive aid rendered to the little Republic of 
Cuba than myriads of shiploads of sugar. 
It is certain that he would rather export 
to the Philippine Islands men who shall 
prove to the world their ability to solve 
our great problems there by bringing in 
the gradual development of better laws 
and better civilization than to send out 
to them a fleet full of “ Yankee notions.” 
It is certain that he would rather exhibit 
to the world an example of energy and 
skill in building the great canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific than to see our 
commercial profits increased by millions. 
It is certain that he would feel more 
proud to see our country send out to the 
werld new discoveries in science, new 
masterpieces in literature, new inspira- 
tions in philosophy than any material 
product possible. At the approaching 
St. Louis Exposition, in all respects so 
interesting, in some respects unique, he 
will indeed rejoice in the material pros- 
perity of our country ; for it will be there 
revealed as at no previous display; but 
still more will he be interested in the con- 
tributions to it which show progress in 
art, science and technical skill, whether 
of our own or other nations; and espe- 
cially will he welcome the results of Ger- 
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man love and truth and love of beauty 
as displayed in its scientific, artistic and 
technical .contributions. 

With these feelings, he naturally de- 
sires the best of relations between the 
United States and all other parts of the 
world, and especially between the United 
States and Germany. He has more than 
once uttered this idea in public, and those 
who know him best know from his ex- 
pressions in private that German ideals, 
German devotion to truth and duty are 
especially recognized and honored by 
him. Within the past year he said to an 
old friend who was leaving him in order 
to return to Europe: 

“T have had a love and admiration for Ger- 
many from my boyhood, and when I say this I 
mean it. You know me well enough to be 
sure that when I say a thing I mean it.” 


All who know him know that he says 
what he means and means what he says. 
I may add that, as he made the remark 
above quoted, a German book by a Ger- 
man professor was lying open on his ta- 
ble just below his hand. Those who 
know him best know that, with the pos- 
sible exception of James A. Garfield, no 
President has ever so fully understood 
what Germany has given and is giving 
to civilization; but, alas! to Garfield was 
never, granted that which he had .so 
longed for and planned for—the oppor- 
tunity to visit Germany and to study that 
which Germany offers. 

In his attitude toward foreign Govern- 
ments we may be sure that he will be 
firm and strong, but never truculent. He 
has never listened to the “ barbaric 
yawp” of demagogs thus far, and he 
will not begin to do so now. Passionate 
as is his love for his country and his 
country’s flag, thorough as is his histor- 
ical knowledge of its past, lofty as are his 
aspirations for its future, we may be sure 
that, like all real statesmen or true sol- 
diers, he holds in contempt all brag and 
spread-eagleism. 

In view of all this, we all, no matter of 
what party or creed, have a right to con- 
gratulate ourselves, at a time like this, 
upon the history of the Presidency of the 
United States, upon the character of 
those who have held it, and not least, 
upon both the history and the character 
of its present incumbent. 

Beruin, GERMANY. 





The 


Drama of Wisconsin 


Politics 


By T. S. Adams, Ph.D. 


AssISTANT ProFressor oF ECoNnoMIcS AND STATISTICS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HERE is slowly unfolding in the 
State of Wisconsin at the present 
time one of those absorbing po- 

litical dramas in which personal affection 
and hatred are curiously interwoven with 
deeper and more objective social forces, 
in which strong men perform their prod- 
igies of cunning and of might, and, if the 
play be melodrama, strut their brief hour 
of victory undisturbed, but in which oc- 
casionally, as in the old Greek tragedies, 
the stern hand of a capricious fate drags 
the victor and the vanquished of some 
bitter factional fight down in the common 
defeat of a party disaster. 

The prolog tells the familiar tale of 
a political reformer. Six years ago Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, prize intercol- 
legiate “ orator,” ex-Congressman, suc- 
cessful lawyer, with enough French 
blood in his veins to Gallicize his name 
and spice his tongue, began to turn his 
ardent eyes toward political reform in 
Wisconsin via the. gubernatorial chair, 
or, as his enemies have it, began to turn 
his eyes toward the gubernatorial chair 
via the medium of political reform. It is 
unnecessary to pass judgment either 
upon his ambition or'upon the desirabil- 
ity of direct primary elections and in- 
creased taxation of railroads, the two re- 
forms with which he identified himself. 
It is sufficient for present purposes that 
he made these measures his own, advo- 
cated them in season and out of season, 
at county fairs and before the students of 
great universities, survived defeats at the 
Republican nominating conventions of 
1896 and 1898, secured the nomination 
in 1900, and was elected Governor by a 
plurality of more than one hundred thou- 
sand votes. 

In his persistent struggle for recogni- 
tion he had shown himself the possessor 
of superb political courage, finesse and 
powers of organization. He had wrecked 

_the old machine, and alienated the older 
and ultra-conservative members of the 
party—the “ Stalwarts,” as they are now 
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called. But he had gathered about him- 
self the younger and more progressive 
elements, particularly the alumni of the 
State University, and had united them in 
an organization whose loyalty to himself 
and general political morale is the envy 
and despair of his opponents. His fol- 
lowers are known locally as the “ Half- 
breeds.” 

The curtain rose upon a scene of de- 
ceptive harmony ; the newly-elected Gov- 
ernor and a Legislature safely Repub- 
lican in both branches. But the agents 
of discord were soon busily at work. The 
Governor had forced the Stalwarts to 
acquiesce in his nomination, but he could 
not force them to acquiesce in his re- 
forms. Strengthened by the great rail- 
road and corporate interests of the State, 
by the Democratic minorities in the Leg- 
islature, and by the people who really 
feared the Governor as a “ Populist” 
and “demagog,” and assisted by cer- 
tain prominent Federal officeholders, the 
Stalwart machine was enabled to prevent 
the passage of the tax law and the pri- 
mary election bill favored by the admin- 
istration. The Governor coaxed and ca- 
joled, and at length angrily berated the 
Republican majority in the Legislature. 
But to no avail. The first scene closed 
upon a disgusted reformer, thwarted 
temporarily but not dismayed. 

There was no halt in the action of the 
plot with the defeat of the La Follette 
reforms. Even before the adjournment 
of the Legislature the Stalwarts had or- 
ganized to defeat the renomination of 
the Governor in 1902. Committees were 
appointed all over the State, an expensive 
press and educational bureau was organ- 
ized, and the most influential newspaper 
of the State was purchased and equipped 
for the attack. For at least a year pre- 
ceding the nominating convention this at- 
tack upon La Follette was vigorously and 
unremittingly prosecuted. 

In this struggle the ardent reformer 
proved himself a consummate politician 
as well. He met the attack successfully 
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at every point. Half-breed committees 
were played off against the committees 
of Stalwarts. Newspapers rallied to the 
defense of the Governor, inspired by the 
same magical power of attraction, inde- 
finable as it is undeniable, that had drawn 
to him the youth of the Republican 


party. The Governor’s machine worked © 


ceaselessly, without friction and without 
dissension, and as the contest approached 
the end it became evident that La Fol- 
lette and hisreforms would be indorsed in 
the convention by a large majority. It 
was at this critical juncture that the 
croaking chorus of Stalwarts began to 
chant its refrain of “ Spooner! Spoon- 
er!” and their rallying cry, which had 
been until then “ Down with La Follette 
and Populism!” was suddenly changed 
to a turbulent demand for the indorse- 
ment and re-election of Senator Spooner. 
A third contestant had entered the lists. 

During the six years in which La Fol- 
lette has been making himself master of 
the Republican party in Wisconsin 
Spooner has been making himself indis- 
pensable to the Republican administra- 
tion at Washington. While La Follette 
has been creating State issues Spooner 
has been solving national issues. The 
one has shown himself an aggressive 
radical and a consummate politician, the 
other a vigorous, conservative and 
constructive statesman of the first rank. 
The one has created differences, the 
other has gained a_ reputation for 
compromising differences. The Gov- 
ernor abandoned his Washington ca- 
reer, and devoted himself to building up 
a personal following in the State ; the Sen- 
ator has lost his hold upon State politics 
in the making of a national reputation. 
The two men were enemies by force of 
personal affiliation and factional history, 
but there is a more fundamental incom- 
patibility between the two. La Follette 
is companionable, winning, by nature a 
radical and in sympathy with the “ have- 
nots.” Spooner is dignified, distant, a 
conservative by instinct, friend and as- 
sociate of the “ haves;” a great corpora- 
tion lawyer before he became the great 
legislator and debater. That both are 
intense, vigorous and somewhat vehe- 
ment serves but to magnify their funda- 
mental antagonism. 

The effect of Spooner’s mere name in 
the fight was magical. From every ham- 
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let in the State came a unanimous de- 
mand for his indorsement, and had the 
Stalwarts been able to prove that they 
really represented the Senator they 
might have prevented the renomination 
of La Follette, even at this late date. But 
this they were unable to do; they boldly 
charged that La Follette’s reforms were 
mere shams designed to cover his hatred 
of Spooner, and that his chief purpose 
in politics was to destroy the Senator; 
but the La Follette delegates loudly de- 
nied any hostility to Senator Spooner, 
and many delegations came to the State 
convention with instructions to vote both 
for La Follette’s nomination and the in- 
dorsement of the senior Senator. 

The La Follette leaders, as distin- 
guished from the rank and file of the fac- 
tion, were at first disposed to ignore the 
new presence on the. scene: “ The is- 
sues,” they said, “ were direct primaries 
and tax reform, not the indorsement and 
re-election of Senator Spooner.” Their 
indifference was followed by irritation, 
however, as the silent power of the man’s 
great reputation made itself felt. “ Why 
bother ourselves about a man. who in a 
public letter has declined to be a candi- 
date for re-election?” they protested. 
But it was the irritation that precedes 
fear: “ We will indorse his services in 
the Senate,” they finally conceded, “ but 
we will not beg him to reconsider his 
withdrawal; the Republican party will 
go down on its knees tono man.” The 
act closed with the La Follette forces 
jubilant in their victory over the Stal- 
warts, but vaguely apprehensive of a 
strange shadow that was slowly creeping 
over the scene. 

The curtain rose upon the nominatin 
convention—one thousand delegates a 
three times as many spectators packed 
in the gymnasium of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. Governor La 
Follette’s renomination and the indorse- 
ment of his reforms were assured, as the 
La Follette delegates outnumbered the 
“ Stalwarts ” more than two to one. The 
interest centered on La Follette’s atti- 
tude toward the Senator’s re-election, 
and this interest was intense. _ Delegates 
whispered about it with anxious, serious 
faces. Little knots of spectators dis- 
cussed it eagerly, at times vehemently. 
The Committee on Resolutions fought 
over the subject for seven long hours, 
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and when their report was presented 
commending the Senator’s national serv- 
ices and accepting him as the party can- 
didate, but only on the condition that he 
declare his allegiance to the party plat- 
form and indorse the La Follette re- 
forms, a fierce debate was precipitated. 
Men whom the Senator would not know 
if they spoke to him on the’ street—and 
possibly would not address—pleaded for 
an unconditional indorsement with tears 
in their eyes. Blind admirers of “ Wis- 
consin’s great son, right arm of the Re- 
publican administration at Washington,” 
foolishly declared him above a State plat- 
form, and greater than the Republican 
‘ party of Wisconsin. A single word from 
the absent statesman declaring that he 
would not oppose the La Follette meas- 
ures at the fall elections would undoubt- 
edly have resulted in an unequivocal, un- 
conditional demand for his re-election at 
the next meeting of the Legislature. 

But that word was never spoken. Si- 
lent, contemptuously indifferent, the man 
whose political future had thrown the 
whole State into a turmoil calmly started 
on his summer vacation without the 


slightest declaration of his wishes or in- 


tentions. While a thousand delegates de- 
bated and fought over his re-election he 
was quietly discussing the title of the 
Panama Canal Company with President 
Roosevelt a thousand miles away from 
the scene of the convention, without an 
accredited representative on the floor 
who dared answer the repeated question, 
Is the Senator a candidate for re-elec- 
tion ? 

His silence cost him the indorsement 
of his party, and probably the re-elec- 
tion, but furnished a superb spectacle of 
the power of a great name over an Amer- 
ican electorate. Senator Spooner is not 
a popular man—as the word popular is 
usually understood. He does not remem- 
ber men’s names nor kiss constituents’ 
babies. His Wisconsin house is seldom 
opened, and as some of his opponents 
have childishly complained: “ He spends 
his vacation in the Maine woods.” But 
he has given the State a national habita- 
tion and a name; he has drawn the atten- 
tion of the country to the Senator, and, in 
consequence, to the State of Wisconsin ; 
he has aroused the pride of the people. 
And this explains the unique spectacle of 
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the last few weeks ; the press and the peo- 
ple of a whole State respectfully request- 
ing Mr. Spooner to withdraw his resig- 
nation. It is a tribute to political ge- 
nius, to intellectual superiority, to the 
compelling power of a great name; a 
tribute that does as much credit to the 
people of Wisconsin as to their senior 
Senator. It shows a people above fac- 
tional prejudice, above flattery, above the 
wiles of the small politician. 

But what of the justice of the Spooner 
resolutions? All over the country news- 
papers are saying, “ It was unnecessary ; 
it was wantonly insulting to bind down 
to a State platform a man whose serv- 
ices and sphere of activity are national, 
who has no necessary connection with 
State politics.” But is this true? At 
the last session of the Legislature the La 
Follette reforms were defeated partly by 
the activity of a lobby of Federal office- 
holders whom Spooner could have called 
off with a single word. But he refused 
to speak the word. It is even charged 
that the Senator stealthily visited the 
State capital while the fate of the Direct 
Primary bill was hanging in the balance, 
called’ his friends and appointees to- 
gether, and instructed them to defeat the 
measure at any cost. The story may be 
true or untrue, but State and National 
politics cannot be divorced, as is so wide- 
ly asserted. If La Follette has erred, the 
Senator’s silence has furnished him with 
a potent excuse: the excuse that not to 
bind the hands of an enemy would be to 
connive at the defeat of the very meas- 
ures on which the campaign had been 
won. But perhaps, after all, the people 
will decide that Senator Spooner’s serv- 
ices are worth more to them than Gov- 
ernor La Follette’s reforms, and whether 
they are or not is really the crucial and 
fundamental question. 

This question will be decided in the 
next act. Political conventions do not 
bind the action of the people; in fact, 
they frequently fail to express the true 
opinions of the majority of the party 
whom they represent. The fight for 
Spooner’s re-election will go on; it is 
now going on, and only the fall elections 
can determine whether Spooner’s re-elec- 
tion or La Follette’s reforms are first in 
the hearts of the people of Wisconsin, 


Mapison, Wis, 
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“Cunnylums” 
(AN ALL-TRUE STORY) 
By Upton Sinclair 


Autuor or *“* Kinc Mipas” 


HIS is an account of “ Cunny- 

lums;” once upon a time he had 

a more sensible name, but the 

baby declared he should be “ Cunny- 

lums,” and so there was nothing to do 
but let it be so. 

“Cunnylums ” is not a scientific name 
and might well belong to anything; 
therefore, it is necessary to say at the 
outset that “ Cunnylums” is a bird, a 
“preacher-bird,” or red-eyed vireo. At 
the time of writing he is just three 
months of age; he began his ‘exciting 
career on a remote island of the St. Law- 
rence River, and he has since migrated 
and taken for his own the greater part 
of a Harlem flat. It is not every animal 
that could be adjudged worthy of a 
magazine article at the age of three 
months ; but “ Cunnylums ” takes all his 
honors serenely. 

It was in the middle of last July, while 
the writer was tenting with a friend on 
the afore-mentioned island, that “ Cunny- 
lums ” first made his presence known by 
a feeble chirp. The writer was lying in 
a hammock, and, glancing up, he no- 
ticed a bird about the size of a canary 
fitting silently about in a tree. It was 
avery slender, swift-looking bird, green- 
ish-gray on top and whitish underneath ; 
it chanced to bear in its mouth just then 
a wriggling green worm, and that ex- 
cited the writer’s curiosity. He watched 
carefully and soon espied a little nest, 
just above his head, but so carefully hid- 
den in the leaves that he had never no- 
ticed it before. He could see two tiny 
heads rising above it, and pretty soon 
he saw the worm disappear within one 
of them. 


It was a hot, sultry afternoon, very 
still; I lay watching the nest for some 
time, seeing the old bird return several 
times; and then suddenly a distant roll 


of thunder made me start. I gazed 
around and saw that while I had been 
watching with so much interest a heavy 
storm had been moving down the river; 


it was already quite dark, and far away 
I could see the rain. 

I got up and made everything fast 
about the tent and then carried in the 
hammock ; afterward I fastened myself 
inside, and before many minutes had 
passed the wind was roaring by in a gale. 
The tent was straining and throbbing 
with a sound like thunder, and the rain 
was hurling itself upon the roof in sheets. 
We were on an exposed point and the 
storm was a fearful one, a very hurri- 
cane; before long the lightning was 
flashing also and the thunder rolled 
about overhead. There came a loud re- 
port, a bolt having struck out in the 
water not far away; I went to the tent 
door and pushed aside the flap to look, 
and the next instant came a swift, white 
flash that was almost blinding, accom- 
panied by a stunning shock; I felt the 
hand that touched the tent-pole tingle, 
and saw the tree right before me, the 
tree by which the hammock had swung, 
split quite in half by the lightning and 
hurled to the ground by the wind. 

It was some time before I got over 
that incident, which may sound very in- 
teresting in the telling. When the storm 
was past I went out to look over the 
damage, and afterward I thought of the 
nest. I saw it lying on the ground, 
empty and torn and soaking; and at the 
same moment I saw two little yellow 
caverns staring up at me, gaping wide 
and emitting sounds like those one hears 
from excited deaf mutes. Of course, 
there was nothing to do except pick the 
poor little creatures up and take them 
in to shelter ; and that was the beginning 
of the history of “ Cunnylums.” 

It is not desirable to make this account 
a tragedy, or to have any part of it cause 
a blank feeling in the reader’s heart. 
Therefore it is best to say at the outset 
that “ Cunnylums’s” brother died, and 
then to tell the story about “ Cunny- 
lums ” alone. 

He was a most unpromising specimen 
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to begin with, this bird. He consisted 
of two parts, a mouth and a stomach, 
the former about as large as your finger- 
nail, and the latter about twice that. He 
was quite red, with large purple veins 
that throbbed visibly, and only some 
newly sprouted quills to show for feath- 
ers. But he had one certain sign of 
good health, an appetite; he would de- 
vour moist bread enough to’ make him 
several sizes larger, and then shut his 
big eyes and attend strictly to his own 
affairs. We made a nest out of a little 
box and some raw cotton, and there he 
would sleep in peace—for just ten min- 
utes by the clock. 

The appetite of “ Cunnylums ” could 
be told of only in Munchausen’s Maga- 
zine; his size has been already stated, 
and he would eat two or three grass- 
hoppers in succession and count that 
nothing. He would eat anything you 
gave him—flies, grasshoppers, worms, 
bread, berries; he showed himself quite 
disposed to swallow a 38-caliber bullet I 
held over him, and he often tried to dis- 
pose of my fingers; he would open his 
mouth for anything, no matter how large, 
and could swallow anything he could get 
into his mouth. He kept eating from 
dawn to sunset, and whenever you 
turned him over you could see his stuffed 
out little crop puffing away like a piece 
of machinery under full steam. 

He ate to good purpose, however, for 
he grew astoundingly ; he could not have 
been three days old when we found him, 
and in a week more was covered with 
feathers and in ten days was striving to 
fly. During all this time he kept the two 
of us busy at every spare moment, for as 
he grew and got his eyes open he became 
fastidious and would gaze in silent scorn 
at all things but crickets and grasshop- 
pers. At first his legs could not bear 
him at all, and he tumbled over every 
time he moved; he did nothing but eat 
and sleep, snuggling down in the cotton 
with what afterward proved his most 
amusing characteristic, his ability to 
make himself serenely at home wherever 
you might choose to put him. Gradually, 
however, his legs got stronger, and then 
he would attempt to hop, meditating fre- 
quently between the efforts. After that 
he set to work to raise the moral tone 
of the tent; promptly at sunrise he was 
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up and doing, sprawling about the floor 
and chirping with ever-increasing im- 
patience until some one woke up and 
gave him what he wanted, five crickets 
and a drink of water. Just as soon as 
his wings would carry him at all he made 
the discovery that the proper thing to do 
was to get out of the box, hop across the 
table and light on some one’s face, a 
method that never failed to bring all the 
results desired. 

Such a statement as that no doubt 
sounds improbable, but “ Cunnylums” 
very soon made it evident that ordinary 
bird standards did not apply to him. He 
discovered very many bright ideas; he 
learned, for instance, who it was that 
fed him, and he never made a mistake; 
and if I did not heed him he would come 
flopping along on the ground after me 
and express his mind. When once I took 
him on my finger he knew that it was 
all right, and he would sit there digging 
his little claws into my flesh and waiting 
patiently what the chase might bring 
forth.. 

And when he got something worth 
while it was a never-failing joy to watch 
him. He would get a great, fat, pudgy 
alderman of a cricket, and he could 
wrestle like a thing possessed to engulf 
him. The cricket might be larger than 
his head, so that you gasped to yourself, 
“ Oh, surely, not this one!” But “ Cun- 
nylums ” would make half a dozen ef- 
forts, and then you would see the cricket 
half way; then another gasp and in it 
would slide; it would stay in his throat 
while “ Cunnylums ” stopped and gasped 
for breath, his mouth open and a look of 
most comical unhappiness about him. 
But then would come another gulp and 
down would go the cricket, and “ Cun- 
nylums ” would shut his eyes and wrig- 
gle his little sprout of a tail for joy and 
settle himself for a nap. I have several 
times seen him swallow a great green 
caterpillar. nearly two inches long. 

When he first began to fly we were 
very much worried; for we had fallen 
hopelessly in love with the youngster by 
that time and we feared that he might 
leave us, or lose himself in the bush; 
likewise whenever we saw a squirrel of 
a snake we had a clutch at our hearts. 
But all our fears proved groundless; 
“ Cunnylums ” was often enough invist 
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ble, dozing away on some twig, but he 
never went away from his base of sup- 
plies, and when he was hungry we al- 
ways heard a chirp. 

It was beautiful to watch him taking 
his flying lessons; at first it was only a 
foot or two, but soon it was fifty; and 
he seeemed to know he was doing some- 
thing tremendous; he would light on a 
twig, and after innumerable floppings 
and generally a tumble or two, would get 
his balance, and then sit and gaze around 
and shake his wings and fairly dance 
with joy. But by far his most delightful 
traits came out when “ Cunnylums ” was 
hungry. He would chirp and he would 
chatter and he would quarrel ; but, above 
all,he would sit on your finger and spread 
out his wings, ruffling his feathers like 
an angry hen, and making himself look 
twice as fat ds he really was. His little 
wings would quiver so fast that you 
could see only a blur, and you would cry 
out that he was irresistible; that he was 
a treasure; that, in short, he was “ Cun- 
nylums!” Once, after a little rain, we 
saw him squatting on some damp leaves 
and rustling his feathers. I had sense 
enough to see what I had omitted, and 
got a saucer of water. “ Cunnylums” 
was in it in a moment, splashing away 
for dear life, and after that he had a bath 
every day. He would come out of it 
quite the most forlorn of creatures, all 
his feathers stuck to him, and he looked 
like a half picked chicken ; when he tried 
to fly he came down like Icarus. 

I never had a young bird for any time 
before, and as he grew older and was 
able to fly where he chose I feared much 
that he might quit us forever. But I 
soon made the most surprising of my 
discoveries about “Cunnylums.” One 
morning I heard a great deal of chirping, 
and going out, I saw two strange birds 
in the trees. I knew them instantly for 
the mother and father of the ill-fated 
nest. My own bird was up there in the 
tree, hungry for his breakfast, and his 
chirping had brought the others. I saw 
the mother-bird near him with a worm 
in her mouth, and I believed that I should 
have to say good-bye to my little pet. 
I said to myself that they would lead 
him off into the woods, and one can 
imagine my astonishment when I saw the 
little rascal dive down and come straight 
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to me. I fed him, of course, since he 
would have it so, and back he went to the 
tree for a siesta. He paid not the slight- 
est attention to his anxious parents and 
at last they went disconsolately away. 
They came many times again, but their 
heartless child paid not the least atten- 
tion to them. He seemed to be com- 
pletely oblivious to the fact that he him- 
self was not of the genus homo sapiens, 
except indeed when he would perch on 
the top of a tree and expect me to fly up 
there and feed him. 

But he was not often thus unwise. 
Generally we had it understood between 
us that all day he should-go where he 
chose and amuse himself with pecking at 
bugs and unwary flies, and that eight or 
ten times a day I should come out and 
whistle, and that then he should come 
with a rush and a wild hurrah from 
wherever he was, and take his perch on 
my finger and chatter and chirp and 
quiver with excitement while we strolled 
around and caught the necessary six 
grasshoppers, which he deprived of their 
kicking legs and ate all nice and juicy. 
Game got scarce toward the end and I 
had to go far, and sometimes “ Cunny- 
lums ” would ungratefully leave me when 
he had enough and rest in a tree; but I 
could always go back to the tent and 
whenever I whistled be sure to see him 
come flying through the woods with a 
rush. So I continued each day until 
nightfall, and then I would wrap him up 
in warm flannels like a baby and tuck 
him away in a strawberry-box till morn- 
in 


All these things might be considered 
accomplishments enough for any six- 
weeks’ old bird, but “ Cunnylums’s ” 
great accomplishment is yet to be told of. 

We had some mosquitoes on that 
island. We used to have a tedious time 
killing them all off after we had shut up 


the tent for the night. One day it hap- 
pened a mosquito lit on my hand at 
meal time—‘ Cunnylums’s ” meal time. 
Out went the little scamp’s head like a 
flash, and his sharp little bill gave a snap 
louder than you can make with your 
finger, and that was the end of the mos- 
quito. That suggested something that 
made me chuckle. I took “ Cunnylums ” 
into the tent and closed it, and then we 
went to work. There were. plenty of 
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mosquitoes about, but the job did not 
take very long; you had only to put the 
bird near one and he would snap it in the 
air, or he would fly up from my finger, 
catch one and come back. I found after- 
ward that it was only necessary to leave 
him in the tent; he would take mos- 
quitoes, flies, daddy-long-legs, spiders— 
it made no difference to him. There was 
no insect left when “ Cunnylums” had 
finished. 1 read many disquisitions of 
wise men that summer, telling how to 
get rid of mosquitoes, but I used to laugh 
when | read them. 

I think I have told most of “‘ Cunny- 
lums’s ’’ country experiences. To be sure, 
however, he had minor adventures. 
Once he met a party of strange picnick- 
ers roaming the woods and astonished 
the ladies very much by trying to peck 
the cherries off their bonnets; once he 
made friendly advances to a cat and 
learned almost too late the evils which 
the righteous must suffer in this life; 
once he was taken out sailing and fell 
overboard and was made unhappy; and 
once he tried to swallow a hairy brown 
caterpillar and acted for a day after- 
ward as if the bristles were still in his 
mouth. But all these things are trifles 
and are left to those among bird novel- 
ists who care for the sensational. 

One day we packed “ Cunnylums ” up 
in his strawberry-box, and we packed up 
many other things also. Then we took 
him on a train, and now if you were to 
come and see him you would find him 
chirping in a cage and contentedly eating 
chopped liver and ants’ eggs at twenty- 
five cents a pound. If he were to hear 
you he would instantly set up a terrific 
scolding and make his wings quiver like 
mad. That is because he knows, you 
see, that all sensible people carry meal- 
worms about in their pockets. If you 
were to let him out of his cage he would 
at once go flashing all about the place, 
darting from room to room, catching 
flies, but avoiding the mirrors and glass 
windows with the skill of one who has 
bumped his nose before. If he found a 
window open he might go out; but there 
would be no need for worry, he would 
come back again, and when he came, ten 
chances to one he would light on your 
eye-glasses or your cigar or some other 
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uncomfortable place. He has learned in 
some marvelous way that there is mois- 
ture between people’s lips, and when he 
is thirsty he will infallibly come and 
hover before your mouth and thrust in 
his bill; only be careful he doesn’t get 
hold of your tongue or he will give it 
a nip that you will remember. A(fter- 
ward, if it is morning, and sunny, you 
may hold his bathtub for him and let 
him gleefully splash you all over ; he will 
sit in the sun and shake all his feathers 
and comb each one; and he will stop and 
cock his head at you and gaze at you 
with his wonderful bright eye, and you 
will agree that he is the loveliest little 
bird that ever flew. I have never be- 
fore heard of a bird that would play 
with one like “ Cunnylums;” his ideal 
of earthly bliss is a bit of flannel rag 
which he can peck at and «chase about 
and hold with his foot and try to get 
away from himself. He will take hold 
of your handkerchief and snap at it a 
half dozen times, so fast that you think 
of a box of fire-crackers. He will pull 
it into his cage and swing from it; if you 
take him out and wrap him up in it he 
will have a fine time fighting his way 
out, and will make you do it again. It 
is great fun, too, to get hold of a long 
piece of twine and pretend it is a real 
worm ; it is such fun swallowing it! And 
afterward it is easy to pull it all out and 
begin again. 

And now there is only one thing more 
to tell about Cunnylums, but that one 
thing is the most exciting of all. You 
would never discover it until you had 
lived with him some time; and then you 
would have to be as still as a mouse. The 
least sound, and he stops, and looks, or 
tries to look, innocent. But, the little 
scamp! He was sitting there in the 
dreamy sunlight, a fat little ball of fuzz, 
and he was making the queerest noises 
to himself; crooning away under his 
breath, and not daring to do all he real- 
ly could! He’s planning to surprise us, 
I think. He’s learning to sing. 

P. S—As I finish revising this article 
“ Cunnylums ” has just discovered a jar 
full of mealworms; and he is having a 
dreadful time trying to get at them 
through the glass. 


New York Ciry. 
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Notes of a Returned New Englander 


By Albert Gardner Robinson 


ROM the opening days of American 
history, New England, its people 
and the life of its people have held 

a place in the fore-front of American 
affairs. Recent years have seen not a 
few assertions that New England was 
being relegated to some position toward 
the rear, that she was becoming, in the 
parlance of the day, a “ back number.” 
ls this the fact? Viewing broadly, there 
is but one answer to the question, and 
that is an emphatic no. ; 
That the New England of to-day is 
not the New. England of, say, forty years 
ago is wholly manifest. But her change 
has been growth and not decay. This 
applies to her villages as well as to her 
cities. It is probable that such idea as 
there is of New England decadence is 
due, more than to all else, to somewhat 
frequent reference to her “ abandoned 
farms.” The term is but one of those 
phrases which, for various reasons, seem 
to possess adhesive qualities. They catch 
the eye and stick in the mind. It does 
not follow that such phrases are either 
truthful or meaningful. That such 
farms are to be found in notable number 
is quite true. But, as a ground upon 
which to rest assertions of a decay in 
even the farm life of the section, their 
existence furnishes no basis which has in 
it any more of soundness or logic than 
would be found in an assertion of national 
decadence, because the United States no 
longer leads the world in shipbuilding. 
Within the last decade some 750 of 
such farms have been cataloged by the 
State Board of Agriculture in Massa- 
chusetts alone. The term of abandon- 
ment, in probably the majority of cases, 
antedates the decade. Of these farms, 
some 45 per cent. have, within the term, 
been reoccupied, most of them for farm- 
ing purposes. That the people of the 
section have not realized its decadence is 
amply evidenced by the fact that a very 
large majority of the purchases of these 
“abandoned farms ” have been made by 
farmers whose lands adjoined or were 


in the immediate vicinity of the idle 
property. 

The other day I drove over a country 
road in the distinctly agricultural sec- 
tion of Franklin County, Massachusetts. 
My companion was a local farmer. The 
conveyance was his. It was a modern 
buggy, drawn by a well-built roadster 
who covered eight miles an hour with 
ease, and was capable of ten if necessary. 
So far as I could see, the farmer wore as 
good clothes as I did. His house, to 
which I was going, was a roomy one- 
story structure, well painted outside, and 
“as neat as a pin” inside. His barn was 
more cheaply painted than his house, but 
it was in thorough repair, well enough 
painted and commodious enough to hold 
six or eight such houses as the one he 
lived in. The dinner to which I sat 
down consisted of roast beef and vege- 
tables, with pie for dessert. It was pro- 
fuse in quantity, well cooked, neatly 
served, attractive and appetizing. On 
the table in the “ settin’ room ” lay daily 
papers from Boston and Springfield, farm 
and poultry journals and monthly maga- 
zines. The place was a full ten miles 
from a railroad and five from a village 
center. I venture the assertion that farm 
and farmer were the representatives of 
their particular lines in the New England 
of to-day. “ Mr. B.,” said 1, “ there are 
those who say that farming in New Eng- 
land does not pay. What do you say 
about it?” ‘“ Well,” came the somewhat 
nasal answer, “I sh’d say thet farmin’ 
everywhere depended more on the farmer 
than it does on the farm.” There lies 
the whole pith of the matter. 

It is wholly beyond. question that, 
whether or no New England farm life 
be decadent, there has never been a time 
in the history of New England farming 
when the standard of life on the farm 
was as high as it is to-day. The farmer 
and the farmer’s wife, his sons and his 
daughters, are all under the influence of 
this age of greatly increased wants and 
desires, with the corresponding gratifica- 
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tion thereof. The farmer wants better 
stock and better tools for his farm, a 
better carriage and driving horse. The 
farmer’s wife wants a better and a better 
made gown, an up-to-date kitchen stove 


and a sewing machine. The farmer’s son’ 


“ wants a watch, a bicycle and a good shot- 
gun. The daughter wants a parlor organ 
or a piano, rings and ribbons and a gen- 
eral outfit which will be at least a fair 
imitation of that of “city folks.” And, 
generally speaking, they have all these. 

To help a country parson in his work, I 
have lectured in his church on travel in 
various parts of the world, on the Cuban 
and Philippine questions, and on Martin 
Luther and the Reformation. After a 
day’s work in the field, farmers “ did 
their chores,” got into their best or bet- 
ter clothes and drove often several miles 
to hear what I had to say upon topics and 
concerning places in which they took a 
decided interest, altho they were some 
miles from a railroad. 

In rural New England, as elsewhere, 
the law of the survival of the fittest and 
the law of human adaptation have been 
operative. The “ shiftless” farmer, the 
lazy farmer, the incapable farmer, all go, 
and must go, to the wall in a day which 
makes energy and intelligent activity lit- 
tle short of a sine qua non of even ex- 
istence. The land which can no longer 
be made to produce vegetables and ce- 
‘reals for profitable competition in the 
market must be diverted to other uses. 
It must be abandoned by the farmer who 
has not capital to purchase cattle to turn 
it into a grazing or a dairy farm; or the 
capital and the time to turn it into a fruit 
orchard; or the means and the faculty 
for turning it into a poultry farm. Rural 
New England is in a state of transition ; 
of adjustment to new conditions. There 
is a sloughing off of certain elements 
and certain interests. The “ abandoned 
farm” will pass into hands which will 
make it, in some way, reasonably produc- 
tive and profitable. 

The New England farmer will grumble 
over the difficulties which he encounters 
in his efforts to make a dollar. So does 
the city merchant, the cotton planter of 
the South, the wheat raiser of the West, 
the banker, the clerk, the manufacturer 
and the operative. That complaint is a 
national epidemic and not a local disease. 
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I asked another Western Massachusetts 
farmer whether he thought he worked as 
hard as his father did. His farm was the 
old homestead. “ Well,” was the reply, 
“IT doand I don’t. I work just as much 
and, in a way, just as hard. But it is an 
easier kind of work, and I get more out 
of it. I have to.” His father swung a 
scythe over a few acres, spread his hay 
and raked it, all by hand. This man of 
to-day rode his mowing machine over 
many acres, rode other machines which 
spread the hay, raked it up and loaded it 
on his wagon. His father hoed by hand 
such acres of corn and potatoes as he 
could. This man rode a cultivator and 
used machines to cut his corn and to dig 
his potatoes. His work was as persis- 
tent as his father’s, but it was less 
fatiguing. It accomplished vastly more, 
but the demands made upon him by the 
life of his generation made this increase 
imperative. 

robably the most serious feature in 
the rural life of New England to-day lies 
in the drainage of its younger people to 
the cities. Whether this is to prove a 
permanent process remains to be seen. 
It is certain that it is now going on to a 
very appreciable extent. It is one of the 
results of an improved educational sys- 
tem. The broader education tends to 
emphasize the comparative, and often ac- 
tual, isolation of the farm and village life. 
The gregarious tendency in mankind as- 
serts itself. With wider ‘knowledge of 
the world there comes the increased de- 
sire to see more of that world, to be more 
in it and to become one of the larger 
crowd. An increased knowledge of the 
larger world, derived through books or 
through personal contact with those of 
wider experience, creates and stimulates 
a hunger for experiences in that world. 
The imagination paints it as an easier 
and a happier life. The parents, am- 
bitious for their children, are desirous 
that they should receive advantages 
which did not fall to their own lot. The 
education offered by the little school 
house is deemed inadequate, and the boy 
and girl are sent to seminary or to col- 
lege. In some cases this is an advantage 
to the young people. In some cases it is 
an advantage to the world by its presen- 
tation to the world of one who can make 
his mark in it. In other cases, perhaps 
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in the majority, its result is little other 
than the spoiling of its subjects for the 
place in life for which they are best fitted, 
without duly qualifying them for any 
other place. : 
Some, hungry for that which is 
thought to be a larger and therefore hap- 
pier life, leave the farm for the city store, 
for the workshop, the factory, or the mill. 
At present the tide of New England’s 
younger generation sets cityward. This 
movement is quite likely to be checked 
to some extent within the next gen- 
eration. The city is approaching the 
country, and with its approach there 
comes a counteracting influence to the 
sense of isolation and to the feeling of 
deprivation of life’s fuller enjoyment. 
The extension of railroads, and now the 
more rapid extension of electric lines, is 
bringing much of that which the city 
offers within the comparatively easy 
reach of the youth of the country. While 
this presents facilities which enable the 
young men and young women of the 
country to become more readily a part 
of that which appeals to them, it also 
tends to bring that other and less known 
life into closer familiarity, and so robs it 
of no little of its attractiveness and 
glamour. This cannot fail to wield an 
influence upon the tendency to migration. 
How potent the influence may become as 
a restrictive force cannot be estimated. 
Twenty-five years ago I was a com- 
mercial traveler, with a route which cov- 
ered the major portion of New England. 
For the last twenty years I have seen but 
little of the region in which I was born. 
and “ brought up,” as the New England 
phrase has it. Within recent months I 
have, to some extent, renewed my ac- 
quaintance with it. That which im- 
presses me more than all else is the 
growth into villages of places which I 
knew as hamlets; the growth of villages 
into towns; and of towns into miniature 
cities with brick stores, electric lights, 
street car lines and water works. I 
note the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of cozy cottage homes of recent erec- 
tion, well painted and well kept. This 
obtains not only in suburban towns, but 
in distinctly rural towns as well. Nat- 
urally, this increase is more evident along 
the lines of the railways, but the num- 
ber of New England towns which can 
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be regarded as remote from railways is 
no very large percentage of the whole. 

To this growth there have been many 
channels of contribution. The busy mills 
and factories, the dairy and the orchard 
and the tobacco field, the tourist, the 
sportsman and the summer boarder, have 
all played their part among these many - 
channels. Maine, not so very many 
years ago, was a pine clad wilderness 
with two waterway outlets, the Penobscot 
and the Kennebec rivers. She produced 
lumber, lime and schooners. These in- 
dustries still survive, but on greatly les- 
senéd scale. Their place has been filled 
by other interests. Even far away 
Aroostook County is a producing center 
with many a thrifty hamlet and home in 
place of the log hut of the early settler 
and the lumberman. Maine has her 
quota of abandoned farms, but the num- 
ber of- her homes has vastly increased, 
and she never was richer than she is to- 
day in homes, in money, in comforts, or 
in the general average of intellectual cul- 
ture. The same is equally true of all the 
other New England States. 

The “abandoned farm” is a bugaboo 
whose unsightly presence is unduly em- 
phasized by the newer places which have 
grown up around it. Intellectually de- 
cadent, New England certainly is not. 
Her public schools-and her public li- 
braries stand without peer in number and- 
equipment. Such institutions as Har- 
vard and- Yale, Dartmouth and Bowdoin, 
Brown, Trinity, Amherst, Middlebury, 
Williams, Smith and Wellesley continue 
business at their old stands. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s comment that “ New 
England is a watershed which drains 
brains into all the rest of the country,” 
may lack the comparative emphasis which 
it contained forty years ago, but New 
England still produces a sufficient sup- 
ply of that article to provide for her own 
needs, and some of her product in that 
line still trickles across her borders. 

Socially decadent she is not. The 
standard of daily life, of home comfort, 
of hospitality, was never higher than 
now. Industrially decadent she is not. 
The proof of this lies in dry statistics. 
There has been change in industrial lines. 
Old enterprises have given place to new 
interests. The life of the farm has 
changed, but it has changed for the bet- 
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ter. New England’s abandoned farms 
are neither a menace to her prosperity 
nor a sign of decay. Her area is sat- 
urated with three centuries of strenuous 
life which has sent its myriad rootlets 
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westward to the shores of the Pacific. 

The parent stem may bear a few fruitless 

branches, but it is still in full and vigor- 

ous growth. 
SHELBURNE Fa tis, Mass. 


After the War 


By Ida Whipple Benham 


THE war is over! 
Ring, ye rejoicing bells, ring, ring! 
Ye choirs, the glad Te Deum sing! 
Where the cannon plowed the field 
Let the wheat its bounty yield. 
Wild flowers, wake, and softly cover 
Graves of father, husband, lover! 
For the war is over, 
The weary war is over! 


Once again the hearth will glow 
With the warmth of long ago; 
Once again the bread will bake, 
Crisp and tender, for love’s sake; 
For the wives come hurrying home, 
And the meager children come,— 
Free once more, alive and free,— 
To the homes that used to be. 

For the war is over, 
Yes, the war is over! 


Hush! against the veldt how black 
Rises yonder chimney stack! 
Is this home? How lost, how drear! 
Naught but scars and ruins here! 

Lo, the war is over! 
Orchards, fences, houses, byres, 
Gone to feed war’s fever fires; 
Work of generations lost 
In a fatal holocaust! 

So the war is over. 


Yet there still are some alive— 

Some are young, and some will thrive. 

We shall build the barns again, 

Dwell in houses as before; 

We shall do the work of men, 

Killing, burning, nevermore. 

And our plantings shall increase, 

Flocks along the veldt shall rove, 

And the hills shall be at peace, 

As they were before we strove; 
For the war is over, 

The fatal fight is over! 


Wife, oh gray-haired wife, come near! 
It is weary building here. 

Shall we build, or shall we lie 

Down upon this dust and die— 
Ashes of a past that bled 

For a dream of liberty, 

For a phantom that is fled! 

What is life for such as we? 


Ah, you answer with your eyes 
Upward, tho with tears o’erfilled: 
“For the future, for these skies, 
Let us hope, and let us build! 
Tho the hearts within us break, 
Build we for the children’s sake! 
Hope we for the time to come 
When earth’s long war-wail shall cease, 
When the cannon, shamed and dumb, 
Melt into the bells of peace, 
And the wars are over!” 
Mystic, Conn, 
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Industrial Arbitration 


in Australia* 


By H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


TRIKES and lockouts have present- 
ed as embarrassing problems in 
Australia as anywhere else. Many 

industrial disputes have been extensive 
in range, prolonged in duration, and dis- 
astrous in their consequences. The great 
maritime strike of 1890 began over a 
comparative trifle, but as it proceeded 
drew union after union into its sweep, 
until the entire commerce of the conti- 
nent was paralyzed, industry brought al- 
most to a standstill, and grievous hard- 
ships were inflicted on multitudes who 
had no concern with the quarrel. It is 
believed by many that the great strike at 
Broken Hill originated in a mistake, but 
it developed such intense bitterness that 
a small army of police had to be dis- 
patched from Sydney—1,300 miles by 
rail—to save the mines and machinery 
from destruction, and certain of the more 
prominent agitators were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. The re- 
sources of the Queensland Government 
were severely taxed to cope with the 
shearers’ strike in that State, with which 
was associated a large amount of incen- 
diarism and violence. The colliery 
strikes at Newcastle have cost both own- 
ers and workmen hundreds of thousands 
of pounds, and. at one time brought the 
port, which is the second in importance 
in the State of New South Wales, to the 
verge of ruin. 

_ These are only a few out of almost 
innumerable industrial disputes that were 
unsatisfactory all through, in origin, con- 
tinuance and results, and it is not surpris- 
ing that many of the ablest public men, in 
political life and out of it, have tried 
their very hardest to devise some better 
method of settlement. Prior to federa- 
tion united action was not possible, but 
the subject was discussed in nearly every 
legislature, tho with curiously different 
issues. South Australia was chronolog- 


* The references in this article to the New South Wales 
Arbitration Act are based on information obtained di- 
rectly from the Hon. R. B Wise, Attorney-General of 
New South Wales, who introduced the measure into the 
State Parliament, and on the act itself. References to 
other legislation are based on Acts of Parliament and 
public documents. 





ically first in the field with a bill drafted 
by the Hon. C. C. Kingston, but -New 
Zealand followed closely after and passed 
into law a measure submitted by the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves. The former of these 
has been practically a dead letter, while 
the latter has led to the courts established 
under it being congested with business. 
So far as I know only one dispute was 
ever brought before the South Austra- 
lian industrial tribunal, and in that case 
the proceedings were a farce. Having 
heard that a reference was to be made, 
the employer discharged all his em- 
ployes and then blandly pleaded that the 
court had no jurisdiction, for as he had 
no servants there could not be any dis- 
pute! He is a near relative of the fa- 
mous Dr. Dowie, of Chicago. The ex- 
tremely opposite condition of affairs in 
New Zealand which led Mr. Seddon, the 
Premier, not long ago to complain that 
the act is being ridden to death is both 
interesting and suggestive, and I shall 
have to refer to it again. Western Aus- 
tralia, like South Australia, has adopted 
a Conciliation Act, but made no use of it. 
Victoria has an elaborate system under 
half a dozen “Factories and Shops” 
Acts, which is worked by a number of 
boards for separate trades. The primary 
object was to suppress sweating, but as 
the boards can frame regulations and fix 
a minimum wage, they are able to pre- 
vent industrial disputes reaching an acute 
stage. 

Before the Industrial Arbitration Bill 
of New South Wales was framed a Judge 
of the Supreme Court—Mr. Justice Back- 
house—was appointed a Royal Commis- 
sioner to inquire into the working of 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
laws elsewhere. Mr. Backhouse visited 
several parts of New Zealand, where he 
saw the machinery of the local system in 
operation and examined a number of wit- 
nesses. He did the same thing in Vic- 
toria and made inquiries as to proceed- 
ings in South and Western Australia. 
The information he gathered and the con- 
clusions he reached were embodied in an 
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able and exhaustive report which is be- 
fore me as I write. His trained intelli-- 
gence and judicial experience enabled 
him to detect the weak places in the sys- 
tems he examined, and the document 
bears internal evidence of his impartial- 
ity. Accordingly the New South Wales 
Act, having been prepared in the light of 
this investigation, and with the testimony 
of an expert as to the success or other- 
wise of experiments that had been fairly 
and fully tested, may be regarded not 
only as the latest expression of Austra- 
lian statesmanship on this particular 
question, but as indicating the lines on 
which future legislation is likely to be 
laid down. It has been possible to in- 
corporate what is demonstrably success- 
ful, to avoid what has proved unwork- 
able, and to attempt new methods that 
offer an encouraging promise. 

‘While the New South Wales Act is ad- 
mittedly modeled very largely on that of 
New Zealand, it is not by any means a 
copy. One important point of difference 
is that under its provisions only a trades 
union can form an industrial union, 


whereas in the island colony any seven 


persons can do so. The reason for the 
alteration is that the New Zealand per- 
mission was sometimes employed by 
traders to create disputes among rivals, 
and the possibility of such an abuse is 
thus avoided. Trades unions have to be 
registered, and any industrial dispute can 
be referred to the Arbitration Court by 
them or the registrar, it being specially 
provided that action can only be taken by 
a majority of the members of the trade, 
which must be ascertained in a prescribed 
manner. The object is to prevent trump- 
ery disagreements becoming violent dis- 
putes and to guard against hasty or ill- 
considered entrance into a definite quar- 
rel. There is a wide divergence from the 
New Zealand plan in the omission of all 
the provisions relating to boards of con- 
ciliation. It is found in practice that the 
two sets of tribunals do not work very 
well. The expectation that the machinery 
for conciliation would promptly arrest 
and dispose of causes of dispute, thereby 
obviating any necessity for reference to 
the Arbitration Court, has not been ful- 
filled. Several serious complaints are 
made about this part of the New Zealand 
system. As a rule the decisions of the 
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conciliation boards are not accepted and 
about seven-tenths of the cases go on to 
the Arbitration Court. Not only so, it is 
alleged that this process, instead of pre- 
venting delay, causes it, and that dis- 
putes are protracted, if not originated, by 
members of the boards for the purpose 
of getting their adjudicators’ fees. By 
dropping the arrangements for concilia- 
tion the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion is, of course, more strongly empha- 
sized. . 

A distinct novelty in the New South 
Wales Act is the provision that anything 
in the nature of a lockout or a strike be- 
fore a reasonable time has elapsed for a 
reference to the Arbitration Court, or 
during the progress of such reference, 
constitutes a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of a thousand pounds or two 
months’ imprisonment. It will be seen 
that this is a bold and original enactment. 
It is said to be the first occasion on which 
any legislature in the world has prac- 
tically declared that any quarrel between 
a master and his workmen is to be treated 
as a public injury and nuisance, to be pro- 
hibited in the general interest as effect- 
ively as disorderly conduct in the streets. 
The working out of this provision will 
doubtless be watched with interest 
throughout the industrial world, for the 
clause is so drawn that any individual— 
master or servant—who instigates either 
lockout or strike under such circum- 
stances may be prosecuted and penalized. 

The organization of industrial unions 
is a necessary preliminary to the settle- . 
ment of disputes between them, and it is 
provided that any person, or association 
of persons having fifty employes, or any 
trade union, branch or association of 
trades unions may be registered as such; 
it being provided that an employer may 
not dismiss an employe merely because 
he is a member of an industrial union, 
and that other things being equal a union- 
ist shall have preference over a non- 
unionist when both are offering their la- 
bor. Such membership is strongly en- 
couraged. The registration of unions 
carries with it a certain amount of obliga- 
tion, and hence the registrar is equipped 
with large powers to watch over their 
financial condition and management. 
Schedules to the act contain a number of 
specified subjects that are to be incorpo- 
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rated into the rules and regulations, so 
that incidentally, as it were, a certain 
amount of systematic organization is 
made compulsory. 

Special care has been taken to make 
the Arbitration Court an independent and 
competent tribunal. It will consist of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court as Presi- 
dent, and two members, who will be re- 
spectively elected by employers and em- 
ployes in a specified way. In case of tech- 
nical matters arising the court may ap- 
point two assessors; it will have large 
powers and there is no appeal from its 
decision. Industrial disputes of any 
kind may be referred to the court either 
by industrial unions or the registrar. The 
vesting of this right in the registrar is 
one of the novel and experimental fea- 
tures of the act. It will bring within the 
purview of the court cases which may oc- 
cur when only one of the parties is in an 
industrial union, and it is expected to 
prevent evasion through non-registration. 

Tentative efforts to secure the benefits 
of arbitration without the authoritative 
enforcement of awards have frequently 
failed, but in the New South Wales Act 
the compulsory element is decidedly 
prominent. The orders of the court are 
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not only enforceable by the common 
methods of injunctions, fines and penal- 
ties imposed both on corporate unions 
and individual members, but in another 
way, on the efficiency of which much will 
depend—the declaration of a common 
rule. Power is given to the court to pre- 
scribe a minimum wage, and to declare 
that within a certain area, subject to 
specified conditions, any practice, regula- 
tion or custom, etc., shall be a common 
rule. This declaration must be observed, 
for only in conformity to it can that par- 
ticular industry be carried on, which is 
expected to guarantee obedience. 

As an effort to prevent industrial war 
the act is unquestionably a piece of ad- 
vanced legislation. It holds the balance 
fairly between employers and employed. 
It provides for organization on both 
sides, the reference of disputes to arbitra- 
tion, the erection of an independent and 
powerful tribunal with adequate author- 
ity, and flexible legal machinery to meet 
varying circumstances, and the final set- 
tlement of vexed questions on the basis of 
equity. Tho it applies only to New South 
Wales, if successful it will doubtless be- 
come Australasian in its scope. 

Norwoop, S, AUSTRALIA, 


An Exile’s Prayer 


By Theodore Roberts 


Voice of the brown-flanked rapid ; 


S PIRITS I love— 


Soul of the hemlock gloom; 
Bring your peace to my heart, 
Here in this room. 


Spirits I love— 

Spirits of dusk and dawn; 
Hush of the shadowed valley; 
Pride of the noon withdrawn; 
Courage of crimson sunset, 
Lips of the hillside gloom; 
Bfing your peace to my heart, 
Here in this room. 


Spirits I love— 
Ghost of the rotting tree-trunk; 
Soul of the strong young fir; 
Kiss of the twilight wind 
In the forest spires astir; 
Scent of the slim cone’s bloom; 
Bring your peace to my heart, 
Here in this room. 

New Yor« Ciry, 
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The Romantic School in Ger- 
many 


It was a somewhat cruel comment on 
the insufficiencies of much so-called crit- 
icism that when the first volume of these 
studies appeared in translation many re- 
viewers in England and America should 
have spoken of it as a new work. In- 
deed, one respectable magazine even ven- 
tured so far as to prophesy what the fu- 
ture five volumes would contain. The 
printing on the title-page of the date 
when this second volume * was first pub- 
lished in the original will probably save 
a few reviewers from such dismal blun- 
dering; it will also emphasize the fact 
that the author regarded the Romantic 
Literature of Germany from a point of 
view not easy for a reader of the present 
day to understand. Europe, when this 
book appeared, was in a state of hard 
realism, of strenuous reaction against the 
fantastic vagaries of Romanticism. There 
was rife, in Germany especially, another 
sort of Sturm und Drang altogether ; the 
wild licenses of rebellious egotism had 
given place to the strenuous labor of 
welding together an iron empire. Ro- 
manticism was regarded seriously, to be 
sure, but with the seriousnes of hostility 
in place of the earlier sympathy. To- 
day both the sympathy and the hostility 
have passed away ; it is not easy for us to 
contemplate with any high degree of se- 
riousness a literature which seems the 
mere ebullience of a wild and untrained 
fancy. 

And besides this seriousness of the pe- 
riod, Professor Brandes has the further 
seriousness of a Dane whose mind is 
closely in sympathy with German ideas, 
but who nevertheless stands outside the 
inner circle and criticises as a foreigner. 
What to a German critic might seem the 
expression of some personal, insignifi- 
cant whim becomes to the studious for- 
eigner a symbol of the whole vast move- 
ment of Romanticism. Herein lies the 
weakness of Professor Brandes’s work,— 





*MAIN CUBRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LIT- 
ERATURE. Bu George Brandes. In six volumes. 
Vol. II. The Romantic School in Germany. (1873.) 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $2.75. 
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in this too great seriousness, this over- 
zeal to find significance everywhere, and, 
as his attitude is mainly hostile, in the 
constant emphasis of whatever was ex- 
aggerated and grotesque and licentious 
in the practice of German Romanticism. 
He shows with great clearness “ the om- 
nipotence of the Ego” in that movement 
and the consequent “ treating of every- 
thing as both jest and earnest, the eternal 
self-parody, the disturbing play with il- 
lusions alternately summoned up and 
banished ;” he lays bare its purposeless- 
ness, quoting as a text these words from 
Friedrich Schlegel: “Industry and util- 
ity are the angels of death with the flam- 
ing swords, who stand in the way of 
man’s return to Paradise;” he explains 
the dissolution of literary form into the 
formless rhapsodies of attempted verbal 
music; he comments on the transforma- 
tion from Rousseau’s emotional treat- 
ment of nature to the fantastic attitude of 
the Romanticists; he gives wide signifi- 
cance to the unwholesomeness of the 
movement as exemplified in the saying 
of Novalis that “ Life is a disease of the 
spirit ;” he accepts “ the blue flower ” of 
Novalis as a symbol of the abandonment 
of all direct activity for futile yearning; 
he scourges the blasphemy which would 
erect voluptuous longings into a reli- 
gion; he sees in the mystic element of 
Romanticism the ever recurrent “ trinity 
of sensuality, religion and cruelty; ” all 
that is fantastic, wild, licentious, gro- 
tesque, exaggerated, sensual, morbid, 
egotistical, insane, he traces to its sources 
and connects with the actual life of the 
day ; and of the final collapse of the re- 
bellion into servile catholicism he speaks 
often with biting sarcasm. The one 
justification of the movement, if such it 
had, he hardly touches on; of the strange 
and haunted search for beauty, for “ the 
blue flower” that floated alluringly be- 
fore the eyes of these men, intoxicated 
by their sudden liberation from the for- 
malities of tradition, of this inspiration 
of child-like loveliness he has hardly a 
word to say. A critic to-day would prob- 
ably not take the philosophy of the pe- 
riod quite so seriously; he would prob- 
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ably also bring into somewhat greater 
predominance the desire of beauty, sim- 
ple and pure and innocent as it often ap- 
peared to these futile dreamers. 

But if what we have said is in one 
sense a condemnation of Professor 
Brandes’s method, in another sense it 
shows the real value of his work. Ger- 
man Romanticism was the temporary up- 
heaval of spirit of a people without a 
united national experience, without lit- 
erary traditions, and without.any inborn 
sense of form, who suddenly found them- 
selves emancipated from outer restraint ; 
itwas a sudden ebullition and has no per- 
manent place in the great traditional lit- 
erature of history, which, as Goethe saw 
and preached, is based on the very quali- 
ties which Romanticism detested. A 
grown man of culture will not spend 
much of his time reading Tieck, and 
Novalis, and Brentano, et id genus 
omne; but there is a callow period in the 
minds of most men when all this litera- 
ture of license and revolt and mysticism 
appeals to them with a marvelous inti- 
macy. It has thus a kind of spurious 
permanency of interest, and is always 
worthy of psychological study for this 
reason. In the serious pages of Pro- 
fessor Brandes the student of general lit- 
erature will find the whole movement 
mapped out and described with sufficient 
fullness to make almost unnecessary any 
reading of the original authors. He will 
perceive in them, moreover, great art of 
presentation, and distinguished subtlety 
of analysis; he will find, in short, a crit- 
ical work of unusual interest, such as 
could not have been written by one who 
did not regard his subject with profound 
seriousness. 

The translation of this volume, as of 
the first, is highly commendable. 


& 
Ex Voto 


OSTENSIBLY and according to what, in 
the author’s words, “ Anglo-Saxons call 
a Foreword, but gentlemen a Preface,” 
'he Path to Rome is the record of a sen- 
timental journey from Toul on the Mo- 
selle, down through Lorraine, across 
Switzerland, over the Alps, and along 
Italy six hundred miles or so across lots 
to the Eternal City.* A pilgrimage says 


_*THe Pato To Romp. By H. Belloc. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
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the writer ; but to be well within the lim- 
its of a definition we should prefer, al- 
beit doubtfully, to call it a pedestrian- 
ism, since whatever varieties of charac- 
ter it admits, and they are many, it is 
singular in being performed on foot, with 
a few slight exceptions; and if any one 
objects to our use of the word, let him 
straightway read our author’s remarks 
on style in the aforesaid Preface or Fore- 
word, which are well calculated to 
stiffen the knees of the purist. But if 
the journey is not a pilgrimage in the 
precise use of language, neither is it a 
tramp, as they who open first upon cer- 
tain scramblings might suppose; but it 
is something between the two, combin- 
ing the nature of each—a picturesque 
tramp hedged about with vows, to be 
broken or not, as happens, and braced 
with maxim and aphorism—a sort of pro- 
fane or secular pilgrimage. For while 
the writer’s heels are busy dispersing the 
dust of bleaching country roads or clam- 
bering the difficult sides of precipitous 
mountains, whence his large outlook over 
Europe, his brain is no less actively en- 
gaged in cogitation—a whimsical vagrant 
philosophy withal, which makes the book. 
Evidently these same nimble heels have 
kicked much about the world before now, 
and these same busy brains have passed 
much of the pageantry of life in review, 
till these summary dicta of a vivacious 
pen and a vigorous health condense a 
good deal of shrewd observation, even 
wisdom of the rough and ready sort that 
brings down the cobwebs, full of para- 
dox, contradictions and extravagance. 
Of which the following is a fair exam- 
ple, in reply to an Anarchist: 


“. . . a sad, good man, who had committed 
some sudden crime, and wished there 
were no property, no armies and no Govern- 
ments. 

“But I said that we live as parts of a na- 
tion, and that there was no fate so wretched 
as to be without a country of one’s own—what 
else was exile which so many noble men have 
thought worse than death, and which all have 
feared? I also told him that armies fighting 
in a just cause were the happiest places for liv- 
ing, and that a good battle for justice was the 
beginning of all great songs; and that as for 
property a man on his own land was the near- 
est to God.” 


Nor is his hand less apt at description, 
of which we subjoin a brief specimen, 
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since some such is usually expected of a 
traveler : 


“The faint, uncertain glimmer that seemed 
not so much to shine through the air as to be 
part of it, took all the color out of the woods 
and fields and the high slopes above me, leav- 
ing them planes of gray and deeper gray. The 
woods near me were a silhouette, black and 
motionless, emphasizing the east beyond. The 
river was white and dead, not even a steam 
rose from it, but out of the further pastures a 
gentle mist had lifted up and lay all even along 
the flanks of the hills, so that they rose out of 
it, indistinct at their bases, clear-cut above 
against the brightening sky; and the further 
they were the more their moldings showed in 
the early light, and the most distant edges of 
all caught the morning.” 


And these are fairsamples of Mr. Belloc’s 
wares, being the first of their kind fallen 
upon. 

Desultory the book is, to be sure, as the 
mind of the wanderer is like enough to 
be, in wind and weather, relaxed a little 
by fatigue, distracted by a hundred new 
sights, mingling sensations, impressions, 
reflections and recollections in a kind of 
somnambulistic phantasmagoria. And be- 
sides his sense for common sense and na- 
ture—nor should the sketches be forgot- 
ten with which his pages are garnished— 
Mr. Belloc has also a sense for history, 
politics, art, literature, religion, criticism 
and many other incongruous matters, 
from one to another of which he skips 
with bewildering agility. To this we do 
not object; it is exciting, and makes, af- 
ter all, a truthful record of the road; in 
which the streams of circumstance and 
consciousness mingle—tho we wonder 
impertinently how much of the latter has 
been added post factum. But we do ob- 
ject to the writer’s occasional flippancy— 
if flippancy is the right word—his habit 
of forcing a vivacity, naturally quite ef- 
fervescent enough one would suppose, 
which is responsible for many an imper- 
tinence and lends many a page an air of 
factitious and discordant sprightliness. 
And we can but deplore in these in- 
stances the lack of a sobriety which in re- 
ducing the volume by a fifth or so would 
have decidedly improved its literary 
character—a serious matter to us, tho 
one on which Mr. Belloc professes com- 
plete indifference, discrediting a little, per- 
haps, the indifference by the profession. 
But, however our exposition, take our 
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word for it, the book, as it stands, is in- 
teresting reading a little at a time, and 
well worth its price (on which point, at 
all events, the writer and we shall prob- 
ably not disagree), being full of the 
spirit of good wine and sound wayfaring 
philosophy. 


Food and Game Fishes 


THE average intelligent person, when 
thinking of the animal life of our world, 
limits his thoughts to the land. He thus 
exscinds three-fourths of the inhabitable 
globe and probably a proportionate part 
of its living creatures. The solid earth is 
so much in evidence to most of us that we 
forget the far vaster water surface, with 
its thronging life. One is therefore some- 
what startled from his habitual grooves 
of thought when he takes up such a pon- 
derous volume as American Food and 
Game Fishes,* and learns that of the 
thousand or more species of creatures 
which inhabit the world’s waters, he is 
passing in review only a fraction—about 
one-third—of the known fishes of only 
a section of our continent—Northern and 
Middle America. 

How wonderful it all is! How wide 
and novel the field wherein fancy may 
play! from the crystal pools of the 
mountain brook where tiny troutlets 
sport, to the great green deeps of ocean, 
peopled by myriads of finny tribes, with 
their ever varying courses of childhood 
and its games, of love and home making, 
of struggle for subsistence and happi- 
ness, of wars and adventure, of migra- 
tions, of volcanic convulsions and disas- 
ter, and, besides death, the common lot of 
living things, that mysterious seizure and 
disappearance into the shining world 
above, which is the fate of fishes. If there 
be fish-poets in those watery realms, there 
surely is enough in life and environing 
nature to fire the imagination of even 
“ cold-blooded vertebrates.” If there be 
fish-philosophers, what theories can they 
have as to the sudden rapture, as by a 
whirlwind, of their kindred from the 
nether to the upper world? And what 
may their speculations be concerning the 
ships and boats of men, those incompre- 





* AMERICAN Foop AND GAME F1sHES. By David 
Starr Jordan and Barton W. Evermann. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.00 net. 
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hensible creatures of the sea-surface, and 
of men themselves, especially of fishing 
men? 

There is, of course, a “ scientific use of 
the imagination,” but the reader can 
hardly hold President Jordan and Dr. 
Evermann responsible for such excur- 
sions into dreamland as the above; al- 
beit their book has sent off one reader, at 
least, upon such a journey. Whatever 
Drs. Jordan and Evermann write about 
fishes needs no indorsement as to its 
scientific quality and standing. Their 
four-volume treatise upon the “ Fishes of 
North and Middle America” is a standard 
work of which naturalists of all lands are 
justly proud. The volume here under 
review is strictly limited to the food and 
game fishes. Its chief purpose is to put 
into the hands of the intelligent angler or 
fisherman a book by which he can easily 
and satisfactorily identify any “true 
fish” taken by him; and, as usual with 
the learned authors, they have done what 
they meant to do. 

There are four introductory chapters, 
short and clear, that give practical hints 
on the fine art of fishing. One is on bait 
minnows, their habits and adaptation to 
various game fishes, and nets and traps 
for capturing and caring for them. An- 
other chapter treats of fly-fishing, giving 
instructions in casting a line, with apt il- 
lustrations of overhand, flip, wind, un- 
dercast and switch casts. But the bulk 
of the book is taken up with descriptions 
of the food and game fishes. These are, 
of course, thoroughly scientific in order 
and method; but they are as plain and 
untechnical as possible for clear identifi- 
cation of species. Popular names are 
given where they exist; and there are 
good notes—which one wishes had been 
even fuller—of habits, characteristics, 
geographical distribution and food value. 
There are carefully prepared keys to 
, aps and species, and an excellent in- 

ex. 

He is indeed a dull fisherman or other- 
man, who cannot satisfy all reasonable 
ichthyological curiosity as to the name, 
ancestry and history of his finds and tak- 
ings out of this admirable volume. The 
publishers have ably seconded the au- 
thor’s good work with fair print and 
paper and numerous and excellent cuts, 
including a number of full page photo- 
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graphic engravings and colored litho- 
graphs. The only objection to the book 
is its bulkiness. One feels, as he picks it 
up, as tho he had struck a three-pound 
bass! But that, perhaps, was unavoid- 
able; and those who take the book will 
be quite satisfied that they have had a 
“ good catch.” ia 


Abraham Lincoln and the Men 
of His Time 


Happy indeed should that man be who 
merely saw Abraham Lincoln, but how 
many times happier the young man who 
knew him intimately and lived close to 
his heart. 

Such an one is Robert H. Browne, 
M.D., whose book, Abraham Lincoln and 
the Men of His Time, lies before us in 
two volumes.* The view of Lincoln given 
in this book is close and intimate and 
much of the material is the result of per- 
sonal knowledge and association, young 
Browne being a student in Lincoln’s law 
office. © ‘4 

It is not Lincoln the President whom 
we.meet in these pages, but Lincoln the 
lawyer, growing to greatness till the 
whole West was filled with the fame and 
the love of him. 

By the aid of this book we go about 
with Lincoln during this last formative 
period of his character, and we under- 
stand his power over men, and why as a 
peacemaker he could really make peace, 
and how it was that disputants far and 
wide allowed him to arbitrate between 
them and accepted his findings as if there 
was no possibility of resisting them. 

Only one man, Dr. Browne informs us, 
ever rebelled at Lincoln’s arbitration and 
threatened to take his case into court. He 
was one of Lincoln’s clients, but the lat- 
ter gave him one penetrating glance. 

“ If you do,” he said, “ I’ll take the case 
against you for nothing.” The glance 
settled the matter. 

“A tall, mild-mannered, friendly look- 
ing man with the most comfortable and 
easy manner about him in his address and 
presence you could well imagine,” is the 
author’s description of Lincoln in 1851. 

Dr. Browne tells how on one of their 


*ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE MEN oF H1Is Timez. 
By Robert H. Browne, M.D. Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Pye. Two vols. $38.50. 
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journeys they arrived at twelve o'clock 
‘ at night at the little railway station in 
Clinton. They ran half a mile from the 
railway station to the hotel. “‘ Come, 
Robert,’ said Lincoln, ‘ now for our hotel 
and a roost, and a late one for me, as I 
have nothing much to do before noon.’ 
e He almost lifted me from the 
ground in his strong, firm grasp, that 
filled me besides with a sense of the won- 
derful energy of the man.” 

He showed the speed of a racehorse 
during the run. 

At the hotel they were given little box- 
like rooms, separated by a passage. 
Neither was sleepy, and Lincoln called 
Robert into his room and they talked for 
hours, one sitting on the bed, the other 
on the only chair. The author says: 

“ Altho we were alone, with no helps to 
raise his spirit or lighten it up like the pres- 
ence of a crowd, I never heard stronger or 
more pathetic appeals for the - liberties of 
men, or more sympathetic outbursts of hopeful 
expectation that our land and its free institu- 
tions might be saved, that the Union, at once 
God’s promise and fulfillment of free govern- 
ment on the earth, might be preserved, and 
much else as earnestly delivered that has been 
forgotten.” 

Lincoln told the young man his plans 
and his view of the situation, and Browne 
was emboldened to tell his hero a portion 
of what he thought of him and what he 
expected him to do. 

“But,” responded Lincoln, “do you 
believe that a plain, common man, as I 
am, of the ‘back river,’ if not ‘back 
woods’ country, is or can ever be what 
you so ardently wish I should be, a real 
leader of the people? You surely do not 
believe that I am a great man, but rather 
that I am an earnest and sincere one.” 

The young man’s response was enthu- 
siastic, but founded on reasons which he 
gave. No one, Lincoln said, had ever 
talked so freely to him about himself, and 
he added: 

“T feel that I have a duty before me, 
not in any sense a general idea of such a 
thing, as I have about ordinary business, 
but an ever present sense of labor. - 

There is much more of this, and also 
a fine description of Lincoln’s voice, his 
eyes and his expressive face. 

They separated about two o'clock, 
when the tallow candle burned out in the 
old brass candlestick. 
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Those Black Diamond Men. 
Gibbons: 
Co:, $1:50. 

Along with Frank T. Bullen, Jacob 
Riis and Ralph Connor, who have been 
making some very creditable literary in- 
terpretations of life upon the wharves, 
in the slums and in the great Northern 
lumber camps, William Gibbons in this 
volume of short stories gives some defi- 
nite ideas about existence in the anthra- 
cite country, depicts graphically the suf- 
ferings, passions and crimes of a mass of 
fierce, grimy humanity, who live and die 
under ground. And it is evident that 
the author does not take his point of 
view from the rear platform of a capital- 

ist’s private car. In fact, the book is a 

wild arraignment of wealth in the sensa- 

tional exposures it contains of the inhu- 
man conditions to which these people 
must submit in order to live. 


cd 


Home Thoughts. By C. (Mrs. James Farley 
Cox). New York: A.S. Barns & Co., $1.20 
net. 


Some books are to be considered ac- 
cording to purely literary standards, 
others as expositions of facts and new 
knowledge, and some must be judged by 
the good they do. Now these Home 
Thoughts are in the nature of family 
scriptures, set down by a sister-of-charity 
soul, who in dealing with the shortcom- 
ings and ignorance of men and women 
shows a kindly wisdom rather than a 
waggish wit, by which so many writers 
shine nowadays at the expense of their 
fellow-men. And while the generous 
philosophy of human life upon which 
these essays are based renders them in- 
teresting and suggestive to readers 
everywhere, they will be most helpful to 
those living in the great cities. For the 
author has apparently found a quiet 
place there, in the very midst of noise 
and confusion, from which she sends 
forth her gentle reflections like alms to 
the poor. To the casual reader her style 
may seem almost prosaic, but really it is 
the simple and becoming garb of good- 
Samaritan thoughts. And it adds a dig- 
nity to her discussions of those problems 
always important to livers in this world, 
—the relations of parents to children, 
the sacred life of the child, the modern 
woman’s perspective, Nature’s resurrec- 
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tion call to men, and other topics sug- 
gested by the passing seasons- ° And few 
books published this year will: be more 
practically helpful to those who have 
any part in the building of a home. 

Sd 


The Son of a Fiddler. By Jennette Lee. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

A pretty, half pathetic story of a boy 
who inherits from his vagabond father 
a violin and a mysterious musical gift. 
The life of the boy with his grand- 
parents on a New England farm is told 
with not a little pastoral humor and 
beauty, hightened by the ever-present 
tragic feeling of the destiny within the 
lad that is to drag him from his sheltered 
retreat out into the great world where 
talents are developed. And when at last 
he breaks from restraint and goes to the 
city, the inevitable temptation falls on his 
sensitive nature and works for a while 
ruin and madness, until a deeper love 
reclaims him to the beauty he had left. 
The psvchology of the farm characters is 
excellent. The tragic parts of the story 
are sketched too lightly to be very ef- 
fective; one feels that these sins of an 
efrant imagination, to form an integral 
part of art,must be handled more bravely 
and strongly than the New England con- 
science and temperament commonly al- 
low. But the story as a whole is interest- 
ing. 

a 
The Rescue. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
New York: The Century Co., $1.50. 

This story deals with the poetic in- 
fatuation of a young man for an older 
woman, and with the reasons for his cor- 
responding antipathy toward her daugh- 
ter, an underbred beauty, who inherited 
the mind and disposition of a vulgarly 
Bohemian father. The author develops 
her characters after the clairvoyant man- 
ner of Mr. Howells, and with true femi- 
nine instinct she interprets the diabolism 
of the wicked with the same unerring 
penetration that she shows in dealing 
with the rose leaf mind of the good 
woman—a woman whose charm and dis- 
tinction remain and whose very age, in- 
stead of destroying, has somehow dis- 
tilled her into a sweetness which not only 
Wins but holds the regard of her lover 
upon a spiritual basis that neither youth 


Bos- 
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nor mere beauty could claim. And Miss 
Sedgwick’s literary style is peculiarly 
adapted to the delicate task of distin- 
guishing between the cameo profile of 
goodness in the thoroughbred woman 
and the coolly enticing sensuality of the 


Cleopatra type. 
& 


Marion Manning. By Edith Eustis. New 


York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

A morbidly written story of Washing- 
ton life. Apparently the Breckenridge 
scandal vears ago laid a foundation for 
nearly all the novels dealing with social 
life in the Capitol that have since ap- 
peared. The hero is invariably a gifted 
and ambitious Senator, married, but 
faithless, to some excellent woman, who 
is, however, remarkably astute in discov- 
ering his matrimonial defalcations. If 
these writers correctly represent the 
moral miasma which threatens domestic 
life at the Capitol, we have reason to be 
thankful that only a few men are needed 
to serve their country as Senators, and 
a corresponding minority of them will 
suffer through marriages as decorous 
sacrifices to their polygamous instincts. 
And if they do not faithfully portray the 
state of affairs there, these books are ‘in- 
excusable and vicious libels upon the 
social life of the nation. 


st 


The Beau’s Comedy. By Beulah Marie Dix 
and Carrie A. Harper. New York: Harper 
& Bros., $1.50. : 


Evidently the two young ladies who 
tell this story “ made it up.” But they 
have displayed an unfettered imagina- 
tion in the construction. They belong to 
that class of writers who are never at a 
loss for material, who, when any one 
faints out-of-doors in the story, can al- 
ways reach the hero’s handkerchief back 
into a purling brook, without his resign- 
ing for a moment the satisfaction of sup- 
porting the dead lily face of the heroine 
against his manly bosom. This beau’s 
“comedy ” consisted in a sort of triple 
flirtation with three London beauties 
during the reign of King George, but 
he nearly added a red tragedy ending 
when he crossed over with his grand airs 
into the prayer meeting colonies of 
America. The authors’ literary stvle 
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bears a marked resemblance to the green 
satin and gold lace toilets of their hero. 


& 


Deep-Sea Plunderings. By Frank T. Bullen. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


This volume of short stories is even 
a better example of the author’s literary 
art than was his recent novel, “ The 
Apostles of the Southeast,” since here he 
is not handicapped by the religious scru- 
ples of his characters. We suspect in- 
deed that a land lubber review will 
scarcely do justice to the book; for there 
is a seaman’s sense of proportion, for- 
eign to us, in the construction of these 
tales, a temperate balancing of ship life 
against wave life, and for proper appre- 
ciation there is needed a nautical judg- 
ment in the reader. As is the case with 
many collections of short stories, these 
are far from being uniform in literary 
excellence or interest. But none exceeds 
The Monarch’s Fall in a deep sea inter- 
pretation of vastness and strength. Ina 
wide jungle of waves as remote from the 
knowledge of man as an African forest, 
a monster whale fights a royal battle for 
supremacy. The following sentences in- 
troduce the strife: 


“With a roar like Niagara bursting its 
bonds in spring he hurled his vast bulk head- 
long upon the close gathered band of his huge 
offspring. His body was like a bent bow, and 
its recoil tore the amazed sea into deep whirls 
and eddies as if an island had foundered. Full 
upon the foremost one he fell, and deep an- 
swered unto deep with the impact.” 


& 


Hardwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. New 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

Considered simply as the romance of 
two intelligent, thoroughly respectable 
people, living in a little village some- 
where in New York State, this novel 
does not differ materially from others 
of its class; but it ought to be interesting 
to thoughtful readers on account of the 
intimation it contains of a new era of 
martyrdom that awaits ministers of the 
gospel who accept modern views con- 
cerning the Scriptures. The author se- 
lects the logical workings out of the 
Presbyterian creed in an obscure, un- 
educated community to illustrate his 
meaning; but it is clear to all who are 


interested in pulpit doctrines that many 
other denominations are more or less in- 
volved in the same difficulties by their 
creeds and traditions. Very likely it is 
not what they are looking for, but we 
conscientiously recommend this novel to 
the amen-corner critics to be found in all 
churches nowadays. It is warranted to 
lengthen and broaden their point of view, 
or at least give them an outside opinion 
concerning their own narrowness. 


& 


The Ancient Catholic Church. By Robert 
Rainy, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.50. 

A history of Christianity from the 
close of the first century to the middle 
of the fifth, the Patristic or Classic period 
of the Church. This volume of the Iv- 
ternational Theological Library follows 
McGiffert’s “ Apostolic Age,” and is to 
be followed by “The Later Catholic 
Church,” also by Principal Rainy; the 
three constituting a history of Christian- 
ity down to the eleventh century. What 
impresses one chiefly about Principal 
Rainy’s history is the benefit it receives 
from his wide experience and sympa- 
thetic observation in the Church life of 
to-day. He writes as a man of affairs 
in the field he is describing. He con- 
stantly illustrates what happened in the 
ancient Church by what he has learned 
through active interest in the work of the 
present Church. This makes his work 
singularly readable and interesting. In 
addition to this excellence there is what 
one has come to expect in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library—accuracy, 
compactness, proportion and fairness. 
The period treated leads Principal Rainy 
to consider the important subjects of the 
development of Church organization and 
the Christian ministry, the influence of 
Gnosticism, Neoplatonism and Arianism, 
and the personality and work of the 
Christian Fathers. 


The Law of Growth and Other Sermons. 
By Phillips Brooks. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.20 net. 


There need only be assurance that 
these twenty-one sermons have the same 
depth of insight, passion of reality and 
warmth of Christian devotion which 
have made the sermons of Phillips 
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Brooks so widely useful. This ninth se- 
ries is in every way equal to its prede- 
cessors. 

a 


Medieval Rome from Hildebrand to Clement 
VIII—1073-1600. By William Miller. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Miller has hardly surmounted the 
difficulty that meets every historian of 
the Rome of the Middle Ages—the diffi- 
culty of drawing any marked line be- 
tween the history of Rome in the re- 
stricted sense and that of the papal 
power of which it was the center. There- 
fore, altho his work is readable and in- 
teresting enough, it would have been 
more so if he had sacrificed the tendency 
to give particular attention to Rome’s 
external history to the detriment of her 
internal history. In other words, there 
is a defect of proportion, and a much 
larger space might have been devoted to 
the city’s intellectual culture, literary and 
artistic production and civilization gen- 
erally, even if the quarrels of the Popes 
with Emperors and Kings had to be con- 
siderably epitomized. Mr. Miller’s work 
is based on that of Gregorovius, and the 
great German scholar is an admirable 
guide who brought to his task the scru- 
pulous diligence and judicial spirit for 
which German historians are noted. But 
there are others, and an historian of 
Medieval Rome would be better 
equipped, after studying Creighton, Pas- 
tor and some other recent authorities on 
the subject, than if he depended on Gre- 
gorovius alone. Minute accuracy is an 
essential element in modern historical 
methods. We see Mr. Miller adopts 
Victor Hugo’s Lucretia Borgia as the 
real Lucretia. To do so is to turn his- 
tory into a travesty. Lucretia was 
neither angel nor demon. She took her 
tints from her environment, and what- 
ever her life may have been in Rome, in 
the purer atmosphere of Ferrara it was 


blameless. 
x] 


Mlle. Fouchette. By Chas. Theodore Murray. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50. 

This effort of Mr. Murray’s is a sen- 
sational yarn of a certain layer of 
Parisian manners, studied on the French 
model and centered on the Dreyfus 
affaire as an historical locus. It has this 
much in common with the popular his- 
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torical novel: the story has nothing in par- 
ticulartodowith the moment, which might 
just as well have been any other, and 
also it is more remarkable for the variety 
than the choice of its incident. Founded 
upon an abduction which affords the op- 
portunity for several exhilarating com- 
plications, the plot, after opening aus- 
piciously with an attempt at murder, 
gallops rapidly through a thrilling suc- 
cession of evasions, “ vitriolings,”’ po- 
litical riots, and what not, dodging 
nimbly the while among students, artists, 
agents of the secret service, informers, 
conspirators, filles de joie, que sais-je? 
the whole riff-raff of la vie joyeuse—we 
are indebted for most of our French 
phrases to the author; while by way of 
final tid-bit, a dainty, by the way, that 
never fails to make the sentimental 
mouth water, the young woman, who all 
along has seemed no better than she 
ought to be, actually turns out in the end 
to be a good deal better than could have 
been expected. But, aside from all this 
emotional revelry, in which, as well as 
in the manner, we fancy to catch the in- 
fluence of Victor Hugo, the writer seems 
to have some parts. Occasionally he 
does something besides making ambigu- 
ous situations; tho in the way in which 
he wears his philosophy, sans géne, like 
an old coat, whose distinction depends 
not a little upon its general seediness 
and its being decidedly out at the elbows, 
we detect a pernicious French fashion. 
Let us hope that having vaporized his 
nonchalant Parisian youth in Mlle. 
Fouchette, he will turn his vivacity upon 
something more substantial for the fu- 


ture. 
ot 


Literary Notes 


“ Social 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Bos- 


ton. 


Dr. GLADDEN’S Salvation” is 


....Letters of Emerson to Hermann Grimm 
and new letters of Hawthorne from England 
have come to light. 


....The price of “ Hastings’s Bible Diction- 
ary,” Vol. IV, is $6.00, and not $5,00, as stated 
in our review of July 17th. 

....Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will have ready 
in the autumn a new volume of short stories 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

....G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce an ex- 
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haustive life and study of Tolstoy by Dmitri 
Mérejkowski, the Russian novelist. 


....We note an improvement in the quality 
of the Woman’s Home Companion since the 
editorial offices were moved to this city. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. are to publish a 
translation of the new Taine Letters, which 
have attracted a good deal of attention in 
France. 


.... Two volumes of essays have been made 
up of Mr. William Morton Payne’s contribu- 
tions to The Dial. They are entitled “ Little 
Leaders” and “ Editorial Echoes.” (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., $1.00 each.) 

...-The rise of Mr. Arthur Balfour to the 
premiership of Great Britain makes opportune 
the publication of the sixth edition of his 
“Foundations of Belief,” revised and sup- 
plied with an introduction and summary. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00 net.) 

....Four new volumes of the Temple Bible 
include: Daniel, edited by R. Sinker; St. 
Luke, by M. R. Vincent; Numbers, by G. 
Buchanan Gray; Corinthians, Galatians and 
Thessalonians, by Vernon Bartlet. cl. me 
Lippincott Company, 60 cents each.) 

....Before his death Mr. John G. Nicolay, 
for many years Marshal of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and with John Hay au- 
thor of the authorized life of Lincoln, made 
a condensation of the original ten-volume 
biography upon which he and Mr. Hay spent 
so many years. This condensation The Cen- 
tury Company will soon issue. 

....Mr. Bangs is an expert tourists’ agent. 
He has already conducted successfully a large 
and highly amused house-boat party on the 
Styx, and now he travels to the Olympian 
lands, where the courts of the gods are shown 
and creditable persons may be introduced to 
those high in the government of the world. 
The title of the book is “ Olympian Nights.” 
(Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 

....Thomas Nelson & Sons (New York), 
the only authorized publishers of the Standard 
American Edition of the Revised Version of 
the Bible, have issued a smaller edition, bour- 
geois 8vo, in various styles of binding and 
paper, at prices ranging from $1.00 to $7.00. 
It is, of course, smaller than the splendid long 
primer quarto, which is the standard edition, 
and which we have already recommended. In 
the cheapest forms it has cloth boards and 
red edges, and other styles are such as are 
familiar to those who prefer the limp teachers’ 
Bibles. A good Bible atlas is appended with 
the index; and, of course, the admirable head- 
ings and references are on every page. This 
American F.evision is what ought to be in 
every teacher’s hand, and ought to be given 
as a present to every child in the family. 


Pebbles 


Teacher: “Can any bright little boy tell 
me why the sun never sets on British do- 
mains?" Johnny: “ Please, mum, I guess the 
sun must be a rooster.”—Sun. 


...-lS THis AN ADVERTISEMENT ?—‘“ Who is 
the fellow with the long hair?” “ He’s a 
Yale college boy.” ‘‘ Well, I’ve often heard 
of those Yale locks.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


....-May: “I met some one to-day who is 
very much enamored of you.” Fay (after a 
thoughtful pause): “ Who was it?” May: 
“ Just think a moment.” Fay: “I am think- 
ing; thinking hard.” May: “ You'll never 
guess that way. Think of something soft.” 


OMAR KHAYYAM, JUNIOR. 


Little we learn beyond our A B C— 
Except DE F GH 1 it be, 
OrJKLMNOPQR 
And then S TUVWX/Y Z. 

—The Dial. 


LYRICS FROM THE WEST. 
A savage crept up on a gnu 
Just shining his horn up anew— 
When the gnu, like a shot, 
Stuck the sly Hottentot, 
Who thus knew anew the gnu knew. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
What dire results may spring from purpose 
pure! 

Wilfred, to please his little sister Kate, 
At 5 p. M. locked Michael in the sewer, 

Then thoughtfully turned on the water gate, 
Now all the building trade is out on strike 
For working overtime to exhume Mike. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 

....He had been to the boarding school to 
pay a surprise visit to his daughter, his only 
child. He had parted from her, proud to be 
the parent of such a handsome maiden, pleased 
with the innocence of budding womanhood. 
The principal accompanied him to the door. 
“Madam,” he said with deep feeling, “I owe 
you much for the manner in which you have 
reared my child since she has been under your 
care. When I notice the contrast between that 
innocent maiden and some of the girls of her 
age, who have not had the advantage of such 
strict supervision, I, feel that I have indeed 
done wisely in placing her in your charge.” 
“ And how proud you must be,” said the prin- 
cipal, glowing with satisfaction, “to be the 
father of so large and devoted a family.” 
“ Large! devoted!” gasped the proud parent. 
“What do you mean?” “ Devoted to each 
other,” said the principal. ‘No fewer than 
seven of Clara’s brothers have been here dur- 
ing the last three weeks to take her out, and 
she is expecting another to-morrow.”— Tit- 
Bits. 
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EDITORIALS 


Questions of the Campaign 


Tuts year the politicians’ vacation 
must be short. Three months hence the 
members of a new Congress are to be 
elected, and with them the Legislatures 
and executive officers of many States. 
For some the beginning of the campaign 
is already at hand; for others it is de- 
ferred until September; but the issues 
are now assuming the form in which 
they will appear during the days of 
strenuous argument and appeal. Every 
politician sees the coming struggle of 
1904 looming up beyond this Congres- 
sional and State campaign, and plat- 
forms are shaped with due regard for 
party interests in that greater contest. 

Mr. Bryan is still the leading figure 
in the Democratic party. He will not 
be nominated again in 1904. He does 
not expect to be, but he intends to have 
much to say about both the nomination 
and the platform. A vigorous and ag- 
gressive man, in the prime of life, he 
must be reckoned with. No Democrat 
who opposed him and his policy in 1896 
or 1900 can be nominated two years 
hence with the support of a united party. 
He has influence enough either to pre- 
vent the nomination of such a man or to 
cause his overwhelming defeat at the 
polls. Thus far the most prominent as- 
pirants for the honor twice given to 
him are men whom he would knife. 
That is the situation now on the Demo- 
cratic side, so far as Presidential candi- 
dates are concerned. In the ‘Republican 
party Mr. Roosevelt is clearly the only 
man whom a vast majority of the voters 
have in mind for 1904. 

The question of issues must be con- 
sidered with respect to the nearer cam- 
paign, rather than with regard to that 
of 1904. Current events, the record of 
the recent session, the shortcomings of 
the dominant party, the factional differ- 
ences of the Opposition, and other influ- 
ences tend to direct public attention to 
the defects of the tariff, the relation of 
these defects to the great manufactur- 
ing corporations of these days, the rela- 


tion of these corporations to the rail- 
roads, and the recent consolidation of 
railroad systems. To those Democrats 
whom Mr. Bryan calls the “ reorgan- 
izers ”’ the party’s traditional tariff issue 
is especially attractive now because it 
seems to them the most available basis 
of union. To those who are not hostile 
to Mr. Bryan and his currency doctrines 
it is quite acceptable, partly for the same 
reason, partly because the Republican 
record in Congress has made it available 
in a political sense, and also because 
there are signs of Republican dissatis- 
faction in the West concerning this 
question and others closely related to it. 
There is also, of course, the earnest and 
sincere conviction of many Democrats 
that the present tariff is unjust and 
should be radically revised. The his- 
tory of the failure of legislation for reci- 
ptectity with Cuba has diminished the 
number of Republicans who oppose re- 
vision. It is admitted by many who are 
prominent in the party that parts of the 
tariff are no longer needed for protec- 
tion, but these men have opposed re- 
vision because the present satisfactory 
condition of business would, in their 
judgment, be injuriously affected by it. 
For such reasons as we have men- 
tioned, and for others, the tariff as a 
prominent issue, especially in connection 
with what are called the Trusts, cannot 
be avoided in this year’s campaign. Mil- 
itarism is dead and buried; the people 
are not interested in currency questions ; 
the Opposition realizes that there is 
nothing to be gained by attacking the 
army; with the establishment of civil 
government in the Philippines, and the 
purpose of the ruling Party to give the 
Filipinos an ever-increasing measure of 
self-government, imperialism has _ be- 
come a shadow. But the domestic ques- 
tions concerning privilege, the abuse of 
it, and the fruit of it in enormous pri- 
vate fortunes and vast consolidations of 
capital, are those in which the interest 
of the people is deep and growing. 
Campaigners who would like to avoid 
them will find that they cannot safely do 
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so. There have been repeated indica- 
tions of this interest in the great States 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley. We re- 
cently quoted from a remarkable public 
address made by Mr. Cummins, the Re- 
publican Governor of Iowa. In Wiscon- 
sin, Governor La Follette, who enjoys 
the confidence and support of three- 
fourths of the Republicans in his State, 
said a few days ago in accepting his nom- 
ination for a second term: 


“The greatest danger menacing republican 
institutions to-day is the overbalancing control 
of City, State and National Legislatures by 
the wealth and power of public-service cor- 
porations. The problem presented is a mo- 
mentous one. It calls for no appeal to pas- 
sion or prejudice or fear, but for courage and 
self-sacrifice. Shall the American people be- 
come servants instead of masters of their 
boasted material progress and prosperity—vic- 
tims of the colossal wealth this free land has 
fostered and protected?” 


We see many signs of a feeling in 
those great States that the Republican 
party in Congress has failed to do its 
duty or has avoided it. We think it 
should have repealed those parts of the 
tariff which are no longer needed for 
protection but which are used to the dis- 
advantage of American consumers. It 
should also have strengthened and other- 
wise improved the railroad laws, and 
should at least have made an effort to as- 
certain by inquiry and discussions what 
the Constitution would permit Congress 
to do in the way of supervising the great 
industrial corporations and giving pub- 
licity to their finances and operations. 

Because these things were neglected 
or avoided, and for the reason that the 
proposed repeal of the Sugar Trust’s 
protective duty in the Cuban reciprocity 
bill caused the rejection of that bill by 
the Republicans of the Senate, the party 
enters the campaign at some disadvan- 
tage with respect to these questions, de- 
spite the prosecution of Trusts and rail- 
road companies by the Republican Pres- 
ident. We do not expect that at the 
election it will lose control of the House, 
but we shall be surprised if its present 
majority is not considerably reduced. 
We do not see that anything would be 
gained by a transfer of control to those 
who, like Mr. Bryan, would “kill the 
Trusts ”. (which are large corporations), 
or, like Mr. Vilas, would at one stroke 
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put an end to tariff protection, or, like 
Mr. Livington, would not permit the 
Constitution to prevent the imposition of 
a prohibitory export tax on Trust prod- 
ucts. But in some way the party’s lead- 
ers should be admonished and their at- 
tention should be directed to questions 
concerning which they may find them- 
selves thinking very earnestly two years 
hence. 
a 


Another Buffer State 


WHETHER it is of real political ad- 
vantage that buffer states should exist 
may be a question of high doubt. It 
might conduce to peace if Russian terri- 
tories abutted on British, with no Per- 
sia of Afghanistan between for them to 
quarrel about ; or if the constant duty of 
protecting Siam were not the anxious 
concern of Great Britain and France. 
Nevertheless it is the policy of nations 
that such states there should be, yet not 
so much for the protection of each 
against attack from the other, as out of 
fear that the other may gain an advan- 
tage by seizing coveted territory. High 
diplomacy is mainly devoted to the two 
questions, how to acquire new territory 
and how to prevent other nations from 
acquiring it. 

This is the explanation of the new re- 
ported convention between Great Britain 
and Japan in protection of Korea. To be 
sure, the report of it, which comes from 
St. Petersburg, merely says that this con- 
vention has been drawn up in Seoul be- 
tween the British and Japanese Minis- 
ters, and does not assert that it has yet 
been ratified. But it is received as prob- 
able and in line with the late extraordi- 
nary treaty between Japan and Great 
Britain for the protection of China. This 
new convention, if it exists, binds the 
two island empires, with their invincible 
naval strength, to protect Korea against 
spoliation of her territory by any other 
Power. This means that Korea is to be 
a buffer state between Russia and China, 
and is to be allowed to work out her own 
development and redemption under the 
influence and advice of the two protect- 
ing nations. And it is not as strange as 
it seems that the United States is, in a 
measure, concerned in this protection: 
for a further provision allows Korea, in 
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case she wishes to borrow money, to get 
it only from England, Japan and the 
United States, as if the United States 
were a party to the protection, which it 
will be morally, tho not by treaty. Al- 
ready the awakening of Korea has been 
achieved chiefly by the work of Ameri- 
cans, missionaries and others. 

This convention is made less for the 
protection of Korea than of China. It 
is the chief object of these treaties to pre- 
vent Russia from taking Manchuria and 
Korea, as she has taken Mongolia. Rus- 
sia very much wants a Korean harbor, 
and has been trying to secure the right 
to Masampho. To be sure, Japan would 
also like to control Korea, but she sees it 
to be her wisest policy to draw China 
and Korea into a close political league, 
and to develop their military power. Of 
all things she does not want Russia any 
nearer to her. She is willing to forego 
any ambitions of her own in Korea if 
she can keep Russia out. Great Britain 
has the same fear of Russian advance. It 
is equally her policy, politically and com- 
mercially, to preserve the integrity of 
China and Korea, for she knows, and we 
know, that the extension of the Russian 
rule would mean the shutting out of her 
commerce and ours. We, as well as 
England, want the open door. 

It is of interest to recall some of the 
diplomatic movements since Germany, 
France and Russia forbade Japan to take 
the fruits of her victory over China. The 
United States has secured more or less 
formal promises from Russia and other 
Powers that the open door should be 
maintained whatever acquisitions of ter- 
ritory might be made at the expense of 
China, but somehow not much faith is 
put in these pledges. Then a conven- 
tion was signed between Great Britain 
and Germany a year ago, by which, first, 
all the ports on the rivers and coasts of 
China should be kept free and open to 
trade to all nations, and it was further 
agreed that these two Governments 
would uphold the same for all Chinese 
territory as far as they can exercise their 
influence. They further agreed that 
neither should use the present complica- 
tions to seize territory from China for 
themselves; and in case a third Power 
should make use of the complications in 
order to obtain, under any form what- 
ever, such territorial advantages, they re- 
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served the right to come to an under- 
standing how to protect their own inter- 
ests This agreement seemed, plainly 
enough, directed against Russia, but 
when Russia appeared to be retaining 
Manchuria, and Great Britain protested 
to Germany, the reply was received that 
Manchuria was not China; and the Ger- 
man press insisted on treating the agree- 
ment as directed against the possible 
seizure by Great Britain of the Yangtse 
Valley. There exists, however, a def- 
inite agreement between Russia and 
China, by which Russia shall withdraw 
from Manchuria and by which Man- 
churia shall be held to be a part of China. 
Russia promises, in the convention nego- 
tiated by M. Lessar and Prince Ching, 
that she will withdraw gradually, in the 
event of there being no trouble what- 
ever (n'y aura pas de trouble quel- 
conque), and if the conduct of other 
Powers should interpose no obstacle 
thereto, in the following way: (a) With- 
in six months from Southern Mukden; 
(b) in the next six months from the rest 
of the province of Mukden and Kirin 
Province; (c) during the next six 
months from the rest of Manchuria. 
Many other provisions are made about 
railroads and their protection, and other 
things, so that the incredulous world 
has not expected that Russia would real- 
ly, withdraw, but that so long as she 
needed the railroad she would protect it 
by her troops, and would really hold this 
great province. Indeed, we do not hear 
that her troops have been withdrawn, al- 
tho we do hear that China presses the 
withdrawal. 

But China is finding strong friends in 
Japan and Great Britain. They are 
pledged, first, to deny themselves all am- 
bition for territorial enlargement; and, 
next, to prevent Russia from holding 
Manchuria or taking Korea, and France 
from extending her borders in the 
south, and Germany from increasing her 
holdings in Shantung; and they can du 
it if they will, and we think that Japan 
has the will, even if Great Britain, like 
the United States, has only the desire. 
The two Powers prove themselves true 
friends of China, the only Powers on 
which she can depend. It is not strange 
that China should now be perfecting a 
new treaty with Great Britain, abolish- 
ing the likin taxes, providing for fixed 
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tariffs in their place, and even looking to 
the relinquishment by Great Britain of 
extra-territorial rights. 


& 


Constitutional Government in 
Industry 


THE so-called “ industrial arbitration ” 
now in vogue in several industries is not 
properly arbitration, because disputes are 
not submitted to an outside party. The 
system has been more accurately de- 
scribed as “ constitutional government in 
industry.” This term is based, not on an 
analogy but an identity of method grow- 
ing out of identical conditions. 

In England, the home of parliamentary 
government, the King and House of 
Lords were originally the Grand Council 
of landed proprietors, which met as a 
primary assembly and governed the 
country by right of ownership. The 
House of Commons grew up in later 
times as the representative body of ten- 
ants,trade guilds and labor unions. Com- 
pare this with the parliamentary system 
of the longshoremen and dock managers 
on the great lakes, or of the mine-work- 
ers and operators of the bituminous 
fields. The dock managers meet semi- 
annually in conference with the repre- 
sentatives elected from the various “ lo- 
cals” of the Longshoremen’s Union. 
The Dock Managers’ is a primary assem- 
bly of proprietors, the Longshoremen’s 
Assembly is a delegate body of workmen. 
Each “ house” meets separately. There 
is no third party as arbitrator. The con- 
ference continues for several days. Its 
business is to agree upon a scale of pay- 
ment and working rules for loading and 
unloading vessels at every port and dock 
on the lakes. The Longshoremen’s 
Union becomes, in fact, the contractor for 
all manual labor covered by the agree- 
ment, at prices stipulated for the season. 
Formerly the contractors were middle- 
men, usually saloon keepers or ward poli- 
ticians, who, when a ship came to port, 
bid against each other with the captain 
for the job of unloading. The lowest 
bidder, securing the contract, summoned 
his motly gang of workers, to whom he 
paid the lowest possible wages. Now the 
middlemen have been displaced. The 
locals of the Longshoremen’s Union are 


organized in gangs of twenty or more 
men, usually according to nationality. 
These gangs take turns throughout the 
season, so as to distribute the work 
equally. They elect their own foremen, 
who receive the same pay as the others, 
and their only extra work is to collect the 
amount due from the dock manager 
when the job is finished, and divide it 
equally among their co-workers. 

The transformation wrought by this 
system is remarkable. The workmen 
have become a co-operative society in- 
stead of the sweated victims of contract- 
ors. Since the gang is responsible for 
the job, each workman is responsible to 
all the others. Consequently, intemperate 
men are refused membership. The work 
is arduous, and the physique and charac- 
ter of the men have greatly improved. 
Home ownership is spreading among 
them as well as the co-operative method 
of purchasing supplies at wholesale. 


Wages are much higher and employment © 


more regular than during the period pre- 
ceding organization. 

On the side of the dock managers the 
gain is equally great. ‘hese include such 
companies as the United States Steel 
Corporation, M. A. Hanna &' Co., and 
others. Many of them assert tnat they 
could not have done business during the 
recent enormous growth of traffic had 
it not been for this agreement with the 
Longshoremen’s Union. The prices are 
fixed in advance and there is no competi- 
tor who can cut under these prices be- 
cause the Union controls all the labor. 
Neither can a local union raise the prices, 
because the national officers have power 
to send substitutes to any port where a 
local violates the agreement. The par- 
liamentary system has lifted the industry 
from a state of anarchy and petty des- 
potism to a state of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

This constitutional system has de- 
veloped not only the legislative branch 
but also executive and judicial branches. 
The executive is necessarily the Presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Workmen. The only method of enforc- 
ing legislation upon an employer is by 
calling out the laborers in his employ- 
ment. This is done only by the Presi- 
dent of the Union. True, as in the case 
of the bituminous operators, the employ- 
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ers’ Association can impose a fine on its 
members, but this is less effective than 
the penalty imposed by the Union. 

The judicial branch of the system is 

‘the most recent development, and.one not 
yet perfected in some of the systems. It 
is simply a device for controlling the 
executive. Where the judicial branch 
has not been added, the executive, who is 
the President of the Union, decides for 
himself whether the agreement is vio- 
lated and then enforces his decision. But 
the agreement does not cover all cases, 
just as statute law does not cover all 
disputes, and judges and juries are com- 
pelled to resort to common law. To 
leave these doubtful cases to the Union 
executive is not satisfactory to the em- 
ployer. Consequently, in the most high- 
ly perfected system, that of coal mining 
in Illinois, the operators elect a “commis- 
sioner,” who meets with the President of 
the Union to investigate and decide upon 
all violations and all cases not covered by 
the agreement. The provision for call- 
ing in a third party is never resorted to. 
The executive branch of the system thus 
becomes also a judicial branch. 

Altho this constitutional government 
in industry is in its early stages of devel- 
opment, it promises to extend its scope 
with considerable rapidity. It is, there- 
fore, worthy of careful study by our econ- 
omists and captains of industry, for it 
may be the predominant factor in the so- 
lution of the labor problem. 


ad 
The Better Spirit 


Tue better Catholic sentiment as to the 
conduct of our Government in the Philip- 
pines is uttered by The Catholic World 
magazine, which says: 


“The information that the Catholic press 
gave credence to was awry in most of its par- 
ticulars, and inasmuch as it misstated facts, the 
misstatements are withdrawn. Of course it 
is natural for one to feel somewhat provoked 
when he has been led astray in spite of every 
effort to verify his facts; still, on the whole, 
the agitation has not been without its good 
effects. We have the utmost confidence in the 
rectitude of purpose of the Administration it- 
self, and do not sympathize even a little bit 
with any of the Catholic papers that take occa- 
sion to find fault and misconstrue any and 
every effort that is made to solve the many 
difficulties that exist in the Philippines. A 
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more trustful and generous policy will attain 
better results.” 


It further says: 

“Tt seems to be certain that the friars of 
four of the religious orders cannot go back to 
their holdings. As Cardinal Rampolla says: 
‘Their presence would provoke trouble.’ 
Their usefulness as preachers of the Gospel 
or as ministers of the Sacraments is at an end 
in their former parishes. The reason is, and 
the only reason is, because they allowed Spain 
to use them as political agents.” 


This is admirably said. 

A letter to THE INDEPENDENT from 
Father A. P. Doyle, of The Catholic 
World, says: 


I cannot let your statement on page 1788 
pass without a protest. It seems so ungener- 
ous to men who Christianized the Philippines 
to repeat flippantly an unfounded statement. 
You say: “On the question of morals they 
were both bad enough, and multitudes of both 
kept their mistresses openly,” etc. The latter 
part of this statement is absolutely untrue. 
Compare with it Sawyer’s statement: “ Dur- 
ing the many years I was in the islands I had 
frequent occasion to avail myself of the hos- 
pitality of the priests on my journeys. This 
was usually amongst the Augustinians, the 
Dominicans and the Recollets. I declare that 
on none of those many occasions did I ever 
witness anything scandalous or indecorous in 
their convents, and I arrived at all hours and 
without notice.” Pages 66 and 67 (The In- 
habitants of Philippines, by Frederic H. Saw- 
yer. Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Within a 
year I put the question straight to Cardinal 
Martinelli. What about the immorality of the 
friars? He answered me in as direct a way. 
He was Superior General of the Augustinians 
for many years. He said: “I affirm on my 
honor that during my period of office not one 
case of immorality was delated to me from 
any of the Augustinian Friars’ convents in the 
Philippines.” The same standards of right 
and wrong obtain in the Philippines as any- 
where else. How, then, could multitudes live 
openly with mistresses? 


We respect such a defense. But we 
have published the evidence on which we 
relied in our issue of July 17, and it ap- 
pears to us overwhelming. It is from 
Catholics only. The heads of the reli- 
gious orders themselves declare that the 
native priests, selected, educated and 
controlled by them, are utterly immoral, 
and the natives, Catholics all, retort on 
the friars. We wish we could withdraw 
our judgment. 

An odd defense of the friars is given 
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in a multitude of Catholic papers. It is 
that the friars converted the people and 
have given them their Christian civiliza- 
tion. But that was three centuries ago. 
Those friars are all dead and in heaven. 
We would not vote to support the Re- 
publican party on the plea that only for- 
ty years ago it led the battle against se- 
cession. Roosevelt may be all right, but 
not because Lincoln was. 


2 
“Bible and Babel” 


ProF. FriepRIcH DELitTzscn’s little 
brochure, “ Bibel und Babel,’ has made 
a veritable sensation in Germany, and 
twelve thousand copies have been sold. 
The Emperor William read it in his fam- 
ily and invited the author to discuss it 
with him, and now the theologians are 
tearing it to pieces, or trying to. 

It is an attractive little pamphlet of 
fifty pages, in which are scattered as 
many half-tone engravings. It is what 
we would call a light magazine article, 
and we presume the author, who is now 
the leading German Assyriologist, tossed 
it off in a few hours’ respite from serious 
study, for an honorarium from his pub- 
lisher. But it brought to the popular 
German mind, as nothing else yet has, 
the conclusions of a school of Babylonian 
research which has no special reverence 
for tradition, and still less for the old 
school of Semitists, devoted to Hebrew 
and Arabic, who have never found time 
or courage to attack the trying wedge 
letters. 

One of those who have assailed Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch is Jakob Barth, a learned 
Israelite, who is also a Professor in the 
Serlin University, and another is the dis- 
tinguished Hebraist, Dr. Strack. It may 
be of interest to mention some of their 
points of critcism or unbelief. 

They say that our Assyriologists are 
making quite too much of the discovery 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. These tab- 
lets prove well enough that the Babylon- 
ian script and language were used in 
diplomatic correspondence in Palestine 
and Pheenicia in the century just before 
Moses; but does it follow that Baby- 
lonian culture and religion had conquered 
Palestine? Six centuries later the Ara- 
mean was the language of diplomacy in 
the East, but it had no special influence 
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on culture. In the last century French 
was the language of diplomacy, but 
neitherin language nor culture has France 
imposed itself on Europe. The Israel- 
ites came into Palestine just after the 
time of the Tel el-Amarna correspond- 
ence, but not one of the Babylonian gods, 
Marduk, Beltis, Zarpanit, etc., is men- 
tioned or is made an element in a proper 
name. 

Professor Delitzsch finds the origin of 
the Sabbath in ancient Babylonia, from 
whose culture the Hebrews borrowed it. 
But this Drs. Barth and Strack are not 
willing hastily to allow. The prophet 
Isaiah (56:3, 4) did not know of any 
foreign nation that kept the Sabbath, and 
there is no evidence that the Babylonian 
Shabattu on the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st and 
28th of a single month was anything 
more than “a day for the softening of 
the hearts of the gods,” as the text calls 
it. 

Professor Delitzsch makes the asser- 
tion that three tablets of the time of 
Abraham prove that Jehovah (Yahve) 
was a deity known to the early Baby- 
lonians, as his name appears on these 
tablets as an element in a proper name 
which would be translated Yahve-is-God. 
With Strack and Halevy we confess to 
great doubt of this reading and the 
weighty conclusions to be drawn from it. 
The many attempts to find the name of 
Jehovah in Babylonian records or proper 
names have thus far failed, as Professor 
Jastrow, of Philadelphia, has shown. 

The Babylonian Creation poem, and 
still more the Flood epic, show very in- 
teresting relations that cannot be denied 
with the biblical accounts, but the dif- 
ferences are immense, especially the con- 
trast between the polytheism of the one 
and the monotheism of the other. The 
Hebrew account knows nothing of the 
monster Tiamat, spirit of disorder and 
chaos, and thus far we have no sure evi- 
dence that the Babylonians were familiar 
with a story of Paradise. To be sure, 
Professor Delitzsch makes the most of 
the old seal which represents a god, or 
man, in a horned hat, sitting on one side 
of a palm tree, and a woman, or goddess, 
on the other, each reaching the hand to- 
ward the fruit, while between their backs 
is a serpent. This may, or may not, rep- 
resent the temptation of Eden. It is 
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against it that the only parallel design 
shows a woman plucking fruit and giv- 
ing it to another woman, while in place 
of the serpent we have a crane or stork. 
The most we know about the serpent as 
minister of evil is that, while the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians represented Tia- 
mat as a griffin-dragon, Some one of the 
neighboring nations—we do not know 
which—figured it as a serpent. 

Of all this the conclusion is that we 
must be careful about asserting that the 
culture and poetry and religion of Israel 
were borrowed from Babylonia. There 
is in Jewish literature so much that is 
peculiar and superior that we may quite 
as well suppose that each had its own 
development out of a common cradle, un- 
der its own diverse conditions. 

The contrast between the polytheism 
of the one people and the monotheism of 
the other separates their religion and 
dominates their literature. And yet the 
literary style of the two peoples, whether 
in poetry or prose, proves them closely 
related. A remarkable case of the simi- 
larity between biblical and Babylonian 
poetic thought appears in a fragment of 
the old Baylonian Epic of Gilgamos (or 
Gilgamesh), which was lately picked up 
by Dr. Bruno Meissner, at Baghdad, out 
of a lot of tablets from Abu-habba, of- 
fered to him by a dealer in antiquities, and 
is just published. Gilgamos is broken- 
hearted over the death of his friend 
Eabani, and he goes to the goddess Sabi- 
tu (perhaps “ Goddess of Sheba”) and 
asks for the gift of immortality. In a 
version of the story previously known 
she tantalizes him with hopes of success, 
but here she absolutely denies his re- 
quest. She says: 


“ Gilgamos, why comest thou to me? 

The life thou seekest thou wilt not find. 
When the gods created men 

They determined death for men; 

Life in their own hands they retained. 

Do thou, Gilgamos, eat thy fill ; 

Day and night enjoy thyself; 

Every day make a joyful feast; 

Day and night revel and be happy; 

Let thy garments be bright; 

Let thy head be washed in running water; 
Look on the child that takes thy hand, 
And let thy wife delight herself in thy bosom.” 


This hedonistic philosophy of life, be- 
cause life is short and death must come 
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to all, finds its exact counterpart in Ec- 
clesiastes : 

“ The dead know not anything, 

Neither have they any more a reward. 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 

And drink thy wine with a merry heart. 

Let thy garments be always white, 

And Iet thy head lack no ointment. 

Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest 
All the days of the life of thy vanity.” 


Sabit and the Preacher are both what 
Horace talls himself, “swine of Epi- 
cura’s herd,” for this is the easiest philos- 
ophy, because the lowest. It is not the 
philosophy of Moses or Isaiah. 


re 
The Blessed Crank 


You may be sure that at the summer 
resort you will nowadays hear very little 
of the old disputations that created sects. 
Out modern sects are of a modern kind. 
They are the Grape Nutters, the Shred- 
ded Biscuit believers, the Avenaites, 
the Faritwasers, the Rolled Wheaters. 
Nothing i8 @ny longeft said or done 
in a wholesale way. Vegetarians, 
Grahamites and the like were too gen- 
eral and too indefinite to suit our period. 
If you are a food crank yow must be 
specific. The No-Breakfast crank has 
brought to view the fact that we are, 
above all, taxing our digeStive organs. 
When a man can hardly move his legs 
and arms he still demands of his stomach 
to do full service. Food cranks have in- 
vented as wisely as mechanical pro- 
moters. They are natural products of 
the new theology that refuses any long- 
er to speak disrespectfully of the body 
as an enemy of the soul. How should it 
be otherwise than that genius should 
now turn somewhat from soul saving to 
body saving, while speculation comes 
from the future life to this life. 

Who shall say that the elixir of youth 
is a humbug, or that Ponce De Leon 
was a fool? Looking over the beautiful 
Piscataqua, a score of visitors, this 
writer among them, sat on the veranda 
of Whittier’s old summer resort—every 
one of us cranks. We had a grand time 
discussing and defending our hobbies. 
Only one or two were intolerant or un- 
gracious; most were anxious to learn. 
Cranks are aggressively positive, but not 
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necessarily bigoted. There were the- 
ological cranks, political and educational 
cranks. Among the rest was a food in- 
ventor—why not? Is the time not com- 
ing when every mouthful shall be taken 
on scientific principles? He assured us 
that he had just then, in the laboratory 
of his brain, a new product, the latest, 
the most perfect, the most scientific 
combination of cereals ever produced. 
He intended to transfer the subject to 
his physical laboratory and experiment 
until he had perfected the ideal. Then 
he would give the result to the world— 
and make a fortune. To-day his private 
car carries him across the continent. He 
keeps his word in both respects. A 
proper sort of crank need not starve. He 
does not deal with dreams, but with data. 
No hobby will hold the public which does 
not concern human welfare. To live 
wisely, to live well, to be wholesome, to 
abhor disease, surely this is a good sign 
of the time. We are lengthening life, 
but we are also ennobling the purposes 
of life. The crank of the twentieth cen- 
tury will have a much loftier mission 
than the crank of a hundred years ago. 

Among the rest of these genera the 
spelling crank is at last justified ; wisdom 
is always justified of her children. 
Thirty years ago the assertion that the 
English language shoukl be abbreviated 
of useless orthography was abhorrent to 
all but a few reformers, like Marsh and 
Whitney. The school master refused to 
helieve, and whoever spelt program 
without the final me lost the love of his 
craft. If any one could invent a world 
language, let him make it as evolutionary 
as he please; but how should English 
know its own mother or grandmother if 
it cut off the Latin and Greek termina- 
tions? We open the twentieth century 
with the astounding fact facing us that 
in place of the 20,000,000 of one hundred 
years ago there are now over 300,000,000 
speaking the English language, and a 
prospective 640,000,000 before the end 
of the century. Three hundred million 
of times spelling a useless appendage— 
prefix or affix to a word—is something 
awful to be contemplated in this com- 
mercial age. We simply cannot any 
longer take the time from getting on in 
the world. Every useless affix stands to 
us for solid cash. 
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The temperance crank has had his day, 
and in spite of failures in some direc- 
tions he has been a masterful success, 
From 1820 to 1830 was positively 
wrought the most complete evolution of 
society and reformation of habits ever 
heard of or known in the history of man- 
kind. The sideboard was banished from 
nearly every American family, and the 
reform transferred to England and the 
Continent. To-day. old Scotland is no 
longer the headquarters of a mixed Cal- 
vinism and gin drinking. Sneer as we 
may at the failure to enforce prohibitory 
laws, there still remains a magnificent 
triumph, both in sentiment and in habit, 
of temperance principles. , 

The dress crank has completely car- 
ried the day with the male sex. Man 
wears a simple, convenient suit of 
clothes, and woman wears for the most 
part whatever man does. While bloomer 
costume did not prevail, the opponent 
has certainly yielded to the extent that 
less street-sweeping is done without cost 
to the corporation. Perhaps we have 
been too much absorbed in political and 
educational and religious reform fairly 
to give weight to those ideas which tend 
to the convenience of the individual and 
society. Certainly the Grecians as well 
as the Syrians of to-day very far surpass 
the Americans in the convenience, the 
simplicity and the wholesomeness of at- 
tire. 

Franklin was an economic crank. The 
maxims of Poor Richard were every one 
of them in the very teeth of common cus- 
tom. Thomas Jefferson was a political 
crank. The peculiarity of this great 
statesman was that he believed morals 
could be carried into political life. The 
Declaration of Independence was the 
crankiest political document ever promul- 
gated. It wedded the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer and the Golden 
Rule, and made of them a political plat- 
form. A crank is a person who has in- 
dependent notions and unconventional 
ways, or, what is better, an unconven- 
tional habit of thought. He is a product 
of the times. “ People,” says a recent 
physiological writer, “ have two sets of 
parents; they are born of the age and 
of society as surely as of their fathers 
and mothers.” When a man feels the 
age heredity overpowerful and acts ac- 
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cordingly he is termed a crank. Most 
cranks are not only good sort of people, 
but they are most valuable from the al- 
truistic standpoint. In theology they not 
only believe in the “higher criticism,” 
but they have points evolved out of their 
own experiences. On the whole, we say 
blessed be the cranks. 


s&s 


Summer Cookery 


ScIENCE has labored not in vain to 
make summer cookery less irksome to 
the housewife and less terrorizing to the 
victims of its somewhat questionable art. 
Whether one camps in the woods or by 
seashore, or keeps house with a retinue 
of servants, the problem of healthful 
diet in hot weather looms up portentous- 
ly. Those afflicted with the summer 
boarding house habit, or forced to accept 
it by necessity for a brief sojourn in the 
country, have little or no remedy. They 
must make the most of conditions that 
prevail for a large part of our popula- 
tion, much to their physical detriment. 
Fortunately, Nature, in the guise of sun- 
shine and life-giving ozone, partly com- 
pensates for the evil of man’s doing. 

Invention has robbed hot weather 
cooking of much of its evils. The fit- 
ments of the kitchen are so numerous 
and acommodating that many a house- 
wife can do the summer cooking with- 
out suffering from nervous collapse or 
heat prostration. But we still anticipate 
with a good deal of anxiety the time 
when we can utilize the electric stove in 
the country house as well as in the city, 
and thus concentrate the heat where it 
is needed, and not waste it in heating 
an atmosphere already overcharged with 
warmth. A portable storage battery is 
needed for the country kitchen more than 
for the automobile. Such a boon to man- 
kind in hot weather would overwhelm 
the inventor with praises and financial 
rewards. There is no reason why such 
a cool heating arrangement should not 
be forthcoming to take away with us to 
camp or summer cottage, which is too 
frequently made a place of torture by a 
kitchen range that heats the whole house 
more than it cooks the dinner. 

We have portable kitchen utensils of 
all kinds to save time and labor. Kitchen 
labor saving devices were formerly re- 
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ceived rather churlishly by the house- 
wife and it was difficult to introduce 
them; but, according to the authorities 
to-day, it is almost impossible to make 
inventions in this field fast enough. The 
modern housewife is up-to-date in this 
respect, and instead of shrinking from 
experimenting with new devices, she 
eagerly seizes upon the first novel idea 
to save labor in the kitchen. Kitchen 
fitments are consequently somewhat con- 
fusing in numbers and device. Dish 
washing is now made easy by hand ma- 
chinery ; washing and ironing simplified 
by little devices that do their work well, 
and cooking, with chafing dishes, pat- 
ented broilers, improved ovens and stew 
pans, which do the work almost auto- 
matically, can no longer be the irksome 
labor of former years. Indeed the pro- 
fessional camper provides himself with 
half a dozen patented kitchen utensils 
and he is prepared to cook anything in 
the wilds of the forest fit to be placed 
before a king. 

What bearing has all this on our 
health? Fortunately, it is good rather 
than bad. With simple, efficient cook- 
ing implements, the housewife is often 
willing to take the place of the servant 
in the cool summer kitchen, and she 
brings to the table digestible dishes that 
nourish and please. In all probability 
she has taken a course in one of the mod- 
ern cooking schools—do not despise 
them, for they are doing a great good— 
and she prepares her food after some 
well-known receipt, while the average 
servant guesses at her cooking. It is 
better to broil a steak a certain length 
of time than to have an ignorant servant 
cook it by guesswork and have it served 
up one day half done and the next cooked 
to death. The cooking school graduate 
may be a slave to rules, but if the rules 
are good she will not be a bad cook, and 
in time practice will make her proficient. 
The average summer campers do their 
own cooking,and whether man or woman 
superintends th: delicate work, it is gen- 
erally superior to the mixed viands 
which appear on the table of the res- 
taurants. There is health and nourish- 
ment in the camper’s food. It is first of 
all fresh and sweet, and it is usually 
cooked satisfactorily, while the appetites 
of the campers need no jogging to make 
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them appreciate it. A steak or fish 
broiled over the live coals, or spitted be- 
fore a blaze of pine chips till crisp and 
odorous, cannot be excelled by any 
cooked in the city. 

It is becoming popular with many 
small families to solve the servant prob- 
lem in hot weather by abolishing the 
office altogether for a few months. A 
change from the social dissipation of 
winter to practical cooking in the woods 
or by the seashore has rendered many 
a nervous woman a service that she can 
never forget. With new devices for 
saving labor, and conditions in the kitch- 
en or camp to minimize discomfits, we 
may soon see the summer servant prob- 
lem vanish in the distance. “It is hard 
to get good servants in the country,” is 
the complaint of many; then give them 
a vacation and let them broil in the city. 
It may be a useful lesson to the house- 
wife and the queen of the kitchen. 


& 


Carl Schurz and the 
other four members 
of the Anti-Imperial- 
ist organization have published their 
last word in a long letter to the Presi- 
dent. They tell him that he and Secre- 
tary Root have done well in the case of 
General Smith, but that they have quite 
underestimated the barbarities on our 
side of the war in the Philippines. Very 
likely ; and probably we have, and want 
to have, no idea of the barbarities on 
the other side. But it is too late now to 
make it of any use to catalog the crimes. 
War is apt to be full of barbarous acts— 
no discipline has ever prevented them. 
But the war is now ended; the protests 
will do no further service. We may as 
well forget the “ water-cures”’ and the 
boloing, and give our best energies, now 
that we have dismissed the army, to 
making civil government as decent and 
beneficent as possible, and that is what 
President Roosevelt and Governor Taft 
are trying to do. We have had enough 
abuse of our Government and army, and 
it is now in order for the Anti-Imperial- 
ists to remember that after the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation by Abraham Lin- 
coln, Garrison and all his Abolitionists 
stopped their cries and supported the 
evident purpose of the Government to 


Anti-Imperialists’ 
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protect the Freedmen. Sic semper Anti- 


Tyrannis. 
5d 


That the enforcement of 
the law closing all un- 
registered schools would 
be resisted was to be expected. Mobs 
of men and women have gathered to pro- 
tect the ecclesiastical schools and the sis- 
ters who were to be expelled from them, 
and especially in Brittany things looked 
serious at first. The visit of a deputation 
of women to the wife of President Lou- 
bet was rather farcical, as it was clear 
that she could only reply that it was none 
of her business to make or execute laws. 
To an onlooker it seems strange that the 
ecclesiastics refused to register their 
schools. It looks as if they were inviting 
a fight and, indeed, were desiring a revo- 
lution, which is doubtless the fact. The 
schools that submitted to the law found 
no difficulty. But, on the other hand, 
we cannot but rejoice that in this country 
there is absolute religious equality, and 
no desire on the part of anybody to in- 
terfere with the liberty of everybody to 
establish or patronize such schools as 
he pleases. We have public schools and 
parish schools and monastic and convent- 
ual schools in great numbers, and we do 
not try to close any of them. Indeed, 
Governor Taft told the Pope the other 
day, and a Catholic bishop and a dis- 
tinguished Catholic layman gave silent 
assent, that in the United States all had 
equal rights, to the great advantage of 
all; and Bishop Blenk gives his equal 
testimony to our system of a free Church 
in a free State. We cannot help seeing 
a considerable element of persecution in 
the registration laws now being enforced 
in France, but we are not surprised that 
the Catholic Church in France is re- 
garded as the enemy of the Republic. 


& 


We cannot but regret 
the passing of The 
Evangelist, which is merged in The 
Christian Work. Mrs. Houghton, who 
has made a brave fight as proprietor and 
editor to maintain The Evangelist, joins 
Dr. Hallock and Major Bright on the 
staff of The Christian Work. © The 
Evangelist was started, as its name in- 
dicated, to represent the younger revival 


Catholic Riots 
in France 


“The Evangelist ” 
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methods in the Presbyterian Church, and 
its sympathy with such evangelists as 
Nettleton and Finney, and the piety of 
the “ Village Hymns,” which were as 
popular in their day as the Moody and 
Sankey collections were a few years ago. 
Its first editor, who gave it character and 
strength, was Dr. Joshua Leavitt, who 
reported in it President Finney’s lectures 
on revivals. But Dr. Leavitt soon got 
absorbed in the anti-slavery movement 
and passed into the editorial service of 
THE INDEPENDENT when this journal 
was started in 1848. Six years later 
Cyrus W. Field bought The Evangelist 
and put it into the hands of his brother, 
Henry M. Field, whose genial personal- 
itv, not unmixed with tart polemic vigor, 
made it a power as the chief representa- 
tive of New School Presbyterianism, 
while his letters of travel made a series 
of valued volumes. For forty-four years 
Dr. Field conducted the fortunes of The 
Evangelist both as editor and proprietor, 
until, with failing strength, he gave over 
its ownership and editorship four years 
ago to Mrs. Houghton. She has given it 
fresh life and shape, but it has become 
difficult to maintain a Presbyterian paper 
in New York, which must be a rival to 
the older Observer, now that it had 
ceased to be its sharp opponent. We 
congratulate The Christian Work on this 
consolidation and wish all success to Dr. 
Hallock and his associates. 


& 


During the past week a miserably 
ditty story of a man and his paramour 
has been exploited at great length in pa- 
pers which ought to be careful to pub- 


lish only what is fit to print. How far 
it is the scheme of a notoriety loving 
woman we do not care to know; but 
there seems to be some hope that the son 
of an honored Mayor of this city has 
awakened to the disgrace he has cast on 
his father’s name, and on the honorable 
profession of arms which he forsook. 
Such a man can do no better than to bury 
himself out of the sight of the public, 
and try to recover, if possible, his sense 
of decency and his character. 


& 


After all it seems that the Louisiana 
Legislature declined to pass the bill pun- 
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ishing unlawful mixing of the races. A 
law forbidding intermarriage was al- 
ready on the statute book; and, with 
other bills restricting negroes, was one 
prohibiting concubinage between the 
races. It passed the Lower House, as a 
sort of joke, but was “ indefinitely post- 
poned ” in the Senate. That body passed 
the bill for separate seating in street 
cars by a vote of 75 to 12, and now they 
put a wire screen across the cars to pre- 
vent “ social equality.” 


& 


A very pretty illustration of civic pa- 
triotism appears in the offer of the two 
sisters, Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes and 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, to give to 
this city $100,000 off of a fairly ap- 
praised valuation of a magnificent prop- 
erty owned by them on Madison Square 
if the city will use the location for a 
needed public building. They want to 
see their old home, and that of their 
father, preserved for public uses, and 
will give so much for the purpose. And 
yet these public spirited property owners 
and taxpayers cannot vote. 


Js 


That was a lucky bit of ruffianism by 
which an efficient young officer of the 
King’s Own regiment was beaten, 
ducked and his clothes destroyed by his 
fellow officers because he was attentive 
to his duties and did not interest himself 
in the games which took up the time of 
the genteel blackguards. Such an inci- 
dent may do more to reform the British 
army than a dozen reports of commis- 
sions, such as the one which lately con- 
demned utterly the training of British 


officers. 
& 


Whether Fitzsimmons faked defeat in 
the eighth round with Jeffries we neither 
know nor care. What does concern us 
is the shame of the Mayor of a great city 
like San Francisco welcoming the brutal 
exhibition and interested, not in presery- 
ing the decencies of civilization, but only 
that the fight should be genuine and the 
brutes do their best to pummel and dis- 
able each other. It is a matter for great 
satisfaction for us in the East that such 
a fight was pushed back to the Pacific, 
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Russia’s Note on Trusts 


THE note of the Russian Minister of 
Finance concerning international trade 
and the artificial depression of export 
prices was misrepresented in the early 
dispatches from Europe. M. de Witte 
does not ask for a conference relating to 
Trust combinations. Russia claims that 
her regulations for the production and 
sale of beet sugar are not equivalent to 
an export bounty. Our Government 
holds that Russia does in effect grant 
such a bounty, but a final decision here 
is yet to be made by the courts. Rus- 
sia’s note is virtually a protest against 
any action, by the Powers that signed 
the Brussels Sugar Convention, based 
upon the assumption that she does pay 
an export bounty. M. de Witte says to 
them that the Russian Government 


“ 


would regard the application of a dis- 
criminating tariff against Russian sugar 
as a violation of her commercial treaties, 
even if the exportation of sugar were fa- 
vored in Russia by premiums, which is 


not the case.” 

The part of M. de Witte’s note relat- 
ing to Trusts, or to the export sales 
made by them, is intended to remind the 
signatory Powers (and Germany espe- 
cially) that some of them protect and 
promote the operations of manufactur- 
ing combinations which make very low 
prices for export, just as Germany and 
France have been doing in the case of 
sugar; and to suggest that if Russia 
must suffer on account of her sugar reg- 
ulations, then there ought to be a new 
conference concerning these combina- 
tions. M. de Witte says Russia is ready 
to discuss measures for the restraint of 
these exporting combinations, but would 
not consider an agreement unless it cov- 
ered the whole ground, taking in not only 
industries directly favored by the Gov- 
ernments through the agency of export 
bounties and the control of production, 
but also the syndicates and Trusts which 
the Governments “ tolerate and protect,” 
the leading staples of international trade 
being included. 

In other words, Russia says that if she 
must be subjected to tariff discipline on 
account of her sugar regulations she will 
be inclined to ask for the restraint of 
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Germany’s exporting combinations in the 
iron and steel industry by international 
conference and agreement. Our Govern- 
ment has received the note, but the 
United States does not appear thus far 
to be regarded by M. de Witte as being 
interested directly in the matter, altho 
the protest is applicable to our Treasury 
decision, and he might say that combina- 
tions exporting at low prices are also 
“tolerated and protected ” here. 


a 


New Railway Projects 


THE stock market has been moved to 
activity unexpected at this time of year 
by rumors of new consolidations, the 
Rock Island’s reorganization plan, and 
the efforts of speculating capitalists to 
attract the buying public. The projected 
merger of the Louisville & Nashville, 
Southern, Illinois Central, Monon and 
other allied roads between the Lakes and 
the Gulf appears to dwait the decision 
of the courts as to the Northern Secur- 
ities merger. In Tennessee the Gov- 
ernor will probably be asked by petition 
to call an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture in order that action to prevent the 
consolidation may be taken. The report 
of the acquisition of the St. Paul system 
by the Union Pacific has been denied. 
The Pennsylvania Company is said to be 
buying Atchison in retaliation for the 
Gould invasion in the East, but that 
purchase is an old story. For some time 
the Atchison holdings of Pennsylvania 
capitalists have been large. Still, the 
ultimate disposition of Atchison may not 
yet have been exactly determined. Great 
rumors stimulate the market; stimula- 
tion is wanted by speculating capitalists 
who have new projects and securities 
ready to be unloaded upon the public. 

There are new securities and a new 
project in the Rock Island reorganiza- 
tion. Probably the shares held by those 
who obtained a controlling interest in 
this company represent an average cost 
not exceeding $130. The market price 
rose to $200 last. week. To realize a 
large part of the apparent profit while 
retaining control is the problem. The 
plan is to substitute for the present 
$75,000,000 of stock the following three 
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issues: $75,000,000 of common stock, 
$75,000,000 of bonds, $56,250,000 of 
preferred stock. If the public should 
take a considerable part of these new se- 
curities, paying par for bonds, 75 for 
preferred and about 40 for the new com- 
mon, a large part of the present owners’ 
profits—now on paper—would be real- 
ized, and thereafter majority control 
could be exercised by the use of much 
less capital. This reduction of the cost 
of control is by no means the least of 
the objects in view. At present prices 
absolute control of Rock Island would 
cost an investment of more than $70,- 
000,000; the holdings of those who do 
control the property may represent an 
investment of from $45,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. But bonds have no voting 
power, and a majority of the new com- 
mon shares (if they should sell at 40) 
could be held by an investment of only 
$16,000,000. Thus many millions now 
tied up might be released and profits at 
the same time could be gathered in. Ac- 
cording to the plan semi-officially an- 
nounced, for each 100 shares of the 
present stock (par value $10,000) there 
will be given $10,000 in new bonds, with 
100 shares of the new common and 75 
shares of the new preferred. The water- 
ing seems quite liberal. 
s&s 


Financial Items 


Ir is reported that the King of Italy 
has recently invested $8,000,000 in West 
Virginia coal lands. 


....Recent reports show that Can- 
ada’s output of pig iron in the calendar 
year I90I was 244,976 tons, an increase 
of 184 per cent. 


.... The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has made plans for expending 
$100,000,000 within the next three years 
upon extensions and improvements, these 
including the Hudson River tunnel and 
the new station in New York. 


....The cost of Alaska was $7,200,- 
000. Revenue exceeding $9,000,000 has 
been received from the Territory since 
the purchase, and the value of the prod- 
ucts exported every year now from 
Alaska is about $15,000,000, these being 
gold, fish and furs. 
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....The great beef companies appear 
to be moving for the actual consolidation 
of their properties in one great corpora- 
tion. Important purchases here and in 
England have already been made by the 
Armours and the Swifts, who seem to be 
conducting the merger negotiations. 


....According to the estimates of the 
Census Bureau the potential saving in 
the cost of human labor for producing 
the seven principal crops in 1899, owing 
to the utilization of improved imple- 
ments, machines and processes in place 
of the hand labor and the processes of 
many years ago, was $681,471,827. 

....A statement of the resources and 
liabilities of the 4,426 national banks, 
compiled from reports made on April 
30th, shows the following totals: Capital 
stock, $671,176,312; individual deposits, 
$3,111,431,143; outstanding bank notes, 
$309,781,739; loans and discounts, $3,- 
172,757,485; total resources, $5,962,- 
135.451. 

....Forty years ago there was no use 
for cotton seed, the decaying accumula- 
tions of which were a menace to the 
health of Southern communities. In 
1900, when 53 per cent. of the seed pro- 
duced was utilized, the planters received 
$28,632,000 for seed sold to the oil mills, 
and the value of the products of those 
mills was $42,411,000. Half (46,902,- 
000 gallons) of the oil made in that year 
was exported. These are some of the 
facts shown by a recent census bulletin. 


....Although the quantity of cotton 
exported in the fiscal year just ended 
showed an increase of 160,000,000 
pounds, lower prices caused a reduction 
of $24,000,000 in value. Exports of 
manufactures of iron and steel show a 
reduction of about $20,000,000, due to 
greater demand at home and a decreased 
demand abroad. Corn, oats, cattle, beef, 
cotton, and iron and steel account for a 
reduction of about $130,000,000, but 
there were gains on other exports, for 
the reduction in the entire quantity of 
shipments was only about $90,000,000. 


...-Dividends announced: 
Lincoln National Bank, 3 per cent., payable 


= 1st. 
estinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable Aug. 15th. 
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A Contract 


A LeaF drifts hither, taken from the 
Gospel Advocate, of Nashville, Tenn., 
concerning a letter of remonstrance with 
the editor for some previous diatribe 
about life insurance ; this letter the editor 
prints and follows it by his rejoinder. 
If all who insure should carry their con- 
tracts through, he says, “ it would break 
every insurance company in the world; 
in other words, every life insurance com- 
pany is dependent upon the losses, fail- 
ures and forfeitures of its patrons for 
its own success and life.” He expressly 
declares that every man who perseveres 
“gets more than a fair return for what 
he has paid in.” This being so, whence 
comes the money to pay commissions, 
salaries, expenses, “ and the policy of the 
man who goes through?” He has the 
answer ready: the money “ comes out of 
the losses and forfeitures of those who 
start in and fail.” 

In July of the present year a great 
company, which has built up a vast busi- 
ness in life insurance, conducted a school 
of instruction on the subject; this is for 
the disseminationof knowledge. Andhere 
is a man who says of himself, “ I investi- 
gated this matter over thirty years ago;” 
who evidently misinformed himself then, 
has learned nothing on the subject since, 
and is not aware that the world moves. 
He is trying to disseminate ignorance. 
He may be as sincere as was the late 
colored preacher, Jasper, of Richmond, 
but in respect to life insurance he is as 
far from the truth as Jasper was in re- 
spect to astronomy. 

& 


....A Buffalonian held a life policy, 
but—as some men improperly do—neg- 
lected to inform his wife about his affairs 
and she knew nothing of this policy. 
This man died, and a “lawyer,” who 
did know of it, called on the widow and 
kindly offered to undertake the collection 


for her on an equal division. But the 

company sent the widow a check for the 

amount, something over $5,000, and she 

did not hasten to divide with the shyster, 
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who has brought suit and will be met by 
an allegation of fraud. Another version 
of probably the same story makes the 
company the Mutual Benefit and says 
the demand for division has been ad- 
justed. Perhaps neither version is cor- 
rect, but either may be. At least, the 
story serves an occasion for pointing out 
that life insurance companies, contrary 
to the accusation often brought against 
them, are cheerful and prompt in settling 
claims; that no lawyer of any grade, or 
any other intervener, is necessary, be- 
cause there is no service which a third 
party can render; that the matter is a 
simple and direct one between beneficiary 
and company, and that this promptness, 
directness and certainty of availability is 
the peculiar characteristic of life insur- 
ance. 
s&s 


....Disturbance under the earth’s 
skin may some time give this city a turn 
—at least nobody can prove the con- 
trary. Earthquake or volcano may pos- 
sibly hit any individual person—at least, 
there is no means of showing that this 
is debarred by more than improbability. 
Insurance against volcano and earth- 
quake, however, would be hardly worth 
paying for; but accidents and incidents 
generally are another matter. You lead 
a very quiet life, we will say; your occu- 
pation is a very safe one; you are ex- 
ceedingly careful and watchful, and so 
there is not more than a possibility of 
your being hurt. Just so—this is excel- 
lently reasonable; but there is one thing 
remaining: how about others? Other 
persons are not careful and watchful— 
that is, not all of them are. The law of 
vicarious suffering has it that the fault- 
ily thoughtless and careless person is as 
likely to hit another person with his con- 
sequences as to hit himself. Such pet 
sons are abroad. You cannot recognize 
them at a sufficient distance to give op 
portunity to hide or dodge. What if the 
consequence of the fault of one of these 
persons hits you—and you are not ir 
sured? 
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Dragged-Down 
Feeling 


p the loins. 
Nervousness, 
pncy. ; 
It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the reins 
in your case they are holding the reins and 
friying you into serious trouble. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


cts with the most direct, beneficial effect on 
he kidneys. It contains the best and safest 
ubstances for correcting and toning these 


unrefreshing sleep, despond- 
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COAL BILL 


By using Vance Sys- 
tem of Hevting, which 

is guaranteed to be 
the most economical. 
Your house can be 
ted to summer 
temperature in zero 
weather with two- 

)\ thirds the coal 

y used by other 
methods Send 

for handsome 
illustrated book 
showing homes of our pa- 
rsements. Free for postal. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 











SEE AUGUST LIFE BOAT. 


Send two-cent stamp for special August nun ber for drinking men. 
Special Articles by Mr. Woolley, Dr. Kellogg, Col. Hadley, Eva 


phontz, and others, 
Address 28 88rd Place, Chicago. 





NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
ther natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


ARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Memorials 


For Church or Cemetery 
Send for Illustrated Hand Book 
and Photographs of recently com- 
pleted Important Work. 
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Dealers in 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


N York Boston 
nuk Gsenet MEMBERS } Steck Exchange 


Private wires to Best 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


THE RICHEST FOUR 
MILES IN THE WORLD 


is along the Verde Copper Belt in Yavapai County, Arizona. 

Yavapai County is said to be the richest mineral county 
in the world. The Verde Copper Belt is its geographic cen- 
tre as well as the centre of its wealth. It is the richest four 
miles in this or any other county. 

At its northern end, and occupying about one-tenth of the 
whole stretch, is the world-famed United Verde Mine, 
which has made Senator William A. Clark perhaps the rich- 
est man in the world. Its central and southern portions be- 
long to the 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 60. 


whose properties are just as rich and several times as ex- 
tensive as those of the United Verde Company. 

In a case recently tried in court in New York it was proved 
by the books of the company and the sworn testimony of 
the bookkeepers that the United Verde produces its 


Copper at a Cost of 3 1-2 Gents a Pound. 


THE GEORGE A. TREADWELL CO. can do quite as 
well. for its properties are similar, and similarly situated, 
and much larger. 

In no place in the world outside the Verde Copper Belt can 
copper be produced at less than twice this cost. 

Allthe Verde Belt properties are rich in gold and silver 
as well as copper, thus still further reducing the cost of the 
copper. Our Brookshire Mine was successfully worked as 
a gold mine—the copper being thrown away—by the former 
owners before we acquired it, and our Jron Queen and Cliff 
properties—like the United Verde—have large gold and sil 
ver values in their ores. As Professor Treadwell has well 
said, if it comes to the survival of the fittest it will be the 
copper mines carrying high values in gold and silver, like 
those of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL CO. properties, 
that will survive the longest. 

The capitalization of the company—notwithstanding 
its rich and extensive properties and its splendid prospects 
—is only $8,000,000, and the par value of the shares is $10, 


The Treasury stock is for sale at $12.50 
a share until August roth, and at $13.50 
after that date, if not all sold sooner. 

Make checks payable to the order of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING CO,, 
and send to 
27 William Street, New York. 

MYRA B. MARTIN, 
Secretary, 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


, 
ichmend. 
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St. Denis Dotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 ra. 
Rooms with Bath from £50 y up. 
The Convenient Location, Seek de Appointment, 
Reasonable Courteous Atten ce and 
Cuisine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 


of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8& SON, Proprietors 


Money Making 
Made Easy 


Write a postal card to-day for full 
particulars how it is possible to se 
cure work at home that will pay you 
from $500 to $1500 per year. This 
information will cost you one cent, 
the cost of the postal card. Address 
J. W. GRUMIAUX, 
Dept. Good Times Guessing Contest, 
Lock Drawer E, Le Roy, New York, 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 


FINANCIAL 


ARRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 

subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 


b/ Pann oon nent 














the loan. In last six years have placed over rest 
00v.00 without a default in principal sr paren 
References: all Bankers, mr loaning. u 
Business Men, for whom I am a Py te Tor 
further eee | Send for pam 

about O. 


Tee. 
+: A H. HAGAN, eaten OKLAHOMA. 





Spencer Trask 82 Co, 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company ot 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT, 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . TP 





RICHARD DELAFIELD Pres’t. STUYVESANT T FISH, Ve 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres't. GILBERT C. THORN, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE S. MICKOK Cashi’r. EDWARD J. Balb 


WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r, FRED'K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
satel 


we, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo + 
ribner, Ed Hoyt, ¥. 


‘Sees Letters et Credit tor scare «it available in 
all parts of the world. 


INYESTIN CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for te 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Mone 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 
FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 
Havana, Cubs. 


WESTERN LANDS 


Ir Byss have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou 
ds of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecannet you six per cent. on sound 
—~ mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 
rience. Highes' “references. For full info 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 
OMERS 
31 YEARS wave Tested 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any addres. 
ore, bw JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. ber of Commerce, Chicas 
* e Ofte’ established wh Iowa F Tows, 
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American Real Estate Co., 


DUN BUILDING, 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








Fourteenth Annual Statement, Jonuary 1, 1902: 


Assets, = = =  $4,036,562.66 
Capital and Surplus, + 779,015.88 


Offers Certificates based on New York Real Estate—the safest 
and most profitable American security. 


GUARANTEED 6 PER CENT. 


Sold for Cash or on installments with conditions affording a superior 
form of accumulating investment. 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


—~— 
~— 














nd 


SHARVEY FISK 


AND SONS Investments{Y 


Not such as earn high interest rates | 
at great risk, but those that offer 
Bankers and Dealers in reasonable interest earning combined 

. : with such safety as toalmost eliminate 
all risk. Such- securities are the 
U " d S noma 6 y oo Company’s 5% 

oupon Gold Bonds. 
nite tates This property earned net last year 
: double the interest charges on its 
bonds. We have left $50,000.00 
Government of these first mortgage bonds, the 
only lien upon the property and of 
which we have-sold $550,000.00 to con- 


servative investors, banks and trust 
companies. 

If interested in this or any legitimate 
investment, write us. 


W. J. Hayes & Sons 


EE General nate Cleveland 


aad Ce att 
} New York Boston pee 
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National Exchange Bank 


BOSTON, Mass., July 16, 1902. 
$5,788,478 60 
653,610 53 


Loans and discounts 
Due from banks 
Cash and reserve 


$8,691,354-44 


Capital stock . 
Surplus and profits... 
Circulation 

Deposits 


$1,000,000 00 
636,055.77 
50,000.00 
7,005,298.67 


$8,691,354.44 | 








DIVIDENDS 


The Lincoln National Bank of the Gity 
of New York. 
July 24th, 1902. 


The pirecsors x we bank have this day declared 4 dividend of 
THREE PE T. (38 ) on its oan stock, payable August Ist, 
1902, to Bc. Pea, oO reo of. Jay ste 1902. 

HAS. E Lor WARREN. Cashier. 
OFFICE OF 


THE PHENIX INSURANGE COMPANY. 
RND DIVIDEND. duty —_ 


Brookly Fic 
The Board of Directors have | this ~ rt the Semi ‘Annual 
dividend of FIVE PER C (5%), payable on demand at their 
branch office, No. 68 Willicmn Fe New York City, to stock- 
holders of record on this date. 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF 
Weetinghouse Electric &_ Mf&. Go. 
120 Broadway, New York, July 23d, 1902. 
At a meeting held t this day it was 
RESOLVED, That paneer 6 dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
jE PER CEN (154%) upon the assenting stock of the 
be declared payable August 15th, 1902, to -tockholders of 
| the close of business on August ist, 1992, and that the 
transfer ‘pooks for is assenting stock be closed on August ist 
192, at 8 o’clock P. M., and opened on a, Asmest 16th, 1902, at 16 
o’clock A. M. T. MON, Treasurer. 

















INSURANCE 





1851 1S02 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Jan. ist,1902 - $28,291,56 
TIES - “= = 25,905 
i ais” a - 2.386, 
Massachasetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement, 


4.38 
3.85 
0.53 





Cash Capital 
rve for re-insurance and al) other claims.. 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............---eee0-- 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 192..$2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1902. 


--eeseee- 19,553,609.71 
+s0017,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..§62,021,555.22 


Casb surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 








346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving 4 large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New York. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 








901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 

Capital Stock, all ng ecccrecccces eccccecs Be 

Reserv ee 
Unsettled Losses and. other claims. ee § 
Net Surplus 

JAMES NICHOLS, President, 

B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 


Re Insurance 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901.... -..5,424,437 00 
H, A. SMITH, Asst, Secretary. 





Jam 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 
in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
a Mie the | vee statement of its affairs on the 
oe December, 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine sie om ist January, 
1901, to 81st December, 190 $3,604,917.63 
Premiums on Policies not ied off ist 
699,323.61 


Premiums marked off oom 1st January, 1901, 
to 81st December, 1 
Interest received 
during the year $275,102.19 
* fring te yea 
tu e year, 
yee 54,889.85 





$329,992.04 


us 
- $398,184.81 
oecurred ‘and 


re estimated 
and paid in 1901,1, 458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617,65 $197,649.63 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


ks 
Stocks and special deposits 
Trust Se meeey 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
William 8 
Paid Cc, erection of new 


Other or Reale Estate and Claims 
due the Company ......... 











Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 
Cash in Bank 


253.193.27 
225,710.12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal oy on 
and after Tuesday, the b= of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, , and cancelled. 

Adividend of 40 per cent.is declared on the net earned 


pre 
miums of the Sarr to for —_ P+ gr ending 3ist December, 1901, for 


which onions 
of May ne 
By onder: of the Board. 


ed on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


Ewald Fleitmann, “a P. Miesten, 
Clement A.Griscom, W.H.H. Moo 
4uee m W. Hard, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Jobn D. Hewlett Henry Parish, 
Charles D. Leverich, George W. Quintard, 
Joseph ch man, F A. Rave 


ae > 
Lewis Caas Le edyard, 
Charles H. Marshall, 
George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BI N. DERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT - 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, .- - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,6383.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions d apon all policies, 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chasetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age oom on application to 
the Company’s Ottice, 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 
1850 — THE —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, .. Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, .. Leather 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres Title Guarantee 


and Trust Co, 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over - = - 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 





. ALLEN, President. 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
” Asst. Secretary 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 





“Time and tide wait for no man” is a 
commonplace with all human kind from in- 
fancy, but only the man who has passed mid- 
dle life knows how often precious time that 
can never return is wasted waiting for tides 
that never come again. “‘ If I only had had sense 
enough to take out a life insurance policy 
when I was a young man how much better 
off I would be now!” is an exclamation heard 
every day by the life insurance agent from the 
lips of men who are beginning to feel the 
weight of their years and have found that the 
,boast of their young days, “I can do better 
with my money than a life insurance company 
can do for me,” had nothing more substantial 
behind it than the inexperience of youth. Few 
men, indeed, are there who can say “I have 
done better with my money than a life insur- 
ance company would have done,” and no man 
can safely say so until he lays himself down to 
die, leaving no debts. Here is a story that one 
man recently heard from the lips of another 
man who once knew he could do better with 
his money, but who, out of an abundance of 
caution took a little life insurance upon the 
advice of a business associate. ‘‘ When I first 
went into business I had little capital, but an 
abundance of self-confidence. I worked hard 
and succeeded so well that I began to be 
spoiled by prosperity. I had no sympathy for 
those who failed to get and keep money, be- 
lieving that the fault was entirely their own. 
I felt sure I could avoid the mistakes I con- 
stantly saw. other men making, and was cer- 
tain before I became an old man I should be 
the possessor of a fortune. For the life in- 
surance agent I had no use whatever. I was 
too much absorbed in my business, besides, to 
think of getting married, and as there was no 
one dependent upon me I could see no good 
reason why I should insure my life. <A busi- 
ness associate, many years my senior, often 
advised me to take out a policy of insurance 
on my life, and finally, chiefly out of defer- 
ence to him, I began to listen to the talk of 





life insurance agents. As a result, I applied 
for and received a policy for five thousand 
dollars on the twenty-payment life, annual 
dividend plan. Not many years after this I 
married and then took another policy, this 
time for $2,500 on the straight life plan, divi- 
dends payable annually. I regret now that I 
did not make the first policy $20,000, for I 
could have paid it out without inconvenience 
to myself, but I seldom gave the subject 
thought, unless it was to wonder, sometimes, 
when I paid my premiums, what real good 
could ever come to me or any one else from the 
money thus spent. In a space of time that 
seemed incredibly short, when I came to look 
back upon it, my twenty-payment policy was 
fully paid up, and not many years later 
I was surprised to find that the cash dividend 
from that policy was sufficient to take care 
practically of the premium on my life policy. 
I had been prosperous all these years, had ac- 
cumulated a snug fortune and had become 
more than ever intolerant of the man who had 
failed. Then adversity came, and before I 
knew what had happened I was a bankrupt. 
I indorsed heavily for some old, and as I be- 
lieved financially substantial, friends, and they 
went down, carrying me with them. I was 
stunned for a time, and now believe that those 
life insurance policies saved my reason and 
possibly my life. It was certainly a great com- 
fort to know that although I was now penni- 
less my family would not be left in want 
should I die, and thus sustained and strength- 
ened I went to work with a will, and 
now at the end of a dozen years am 
again on my feet, have paid all my debts, and 
hope, in the few years of active business life 
that are probably before me, to accumulate a 
little something to leave my family in addition 
to my insurance. I may fail in that, but my 
insurance is at least sufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door in any event. It is a source of 
constant regret to me, however, that I did not 
take out $20,000 in the beginning. I am now 
uninsurable or I should take out $2,500 more, 
although I am now within a few years of the 
age at which companies cease to take risks. 
I would advise all young men, whether mar- 
ried or single, to take some life insurance. He 
may not need it at the time, but the day will 
surely come when, if he does not need it, he 
will be happier with it.” 
“Facts and Figures.” 
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